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“This Magazine occupies a position which no other 
periodical pas ees and itis always conducted with sig- 
nal ability. —Troy BUDGET. 

‘* This is one of the few periodicals that, in spite of re- 
striction in a special field, pleases the general reader quite 
as much as the historian and antiquarian.” —NEW YORK 
INDEPENDENT. 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The attractions which the D pve of the MAGA- 
ZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY have prepared for 
their readers for the current year are manifold, and of 
the most novel, varied, and charmingcharacter. The 
New York Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ The accom- 
plished editor has demonstrated that variety and en- 
tertainment and a bright and pleasing style may ac- 
company the presentation of historical material of 
interest to readers of to-day, as well az of unto!d value 
to the future historian.’’ Among the notable features 
for 1887 is the series of papers on the rise, progress, 
and development of journalism in America, the begin- 
nings of which are traced in a masterly manner by the 
Hon. S.G. W. Benjamin, in the January and Febru 
ary issues. These intensely interesting papers are ac- 
companied by a unique style of illustration, as orig- 
inal and pleasing as it is valuable. Rare portraits of, 
many of the —— early editors are given, and 
fac-similes of headings of the early newspapers—a 
collection that will be prized more and more as the 
years roll on. These delightful papers of Mr. Ben- 
jamin will be followed by others from various writers 
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present time, and our editors of to-day are given their 
true place in history. 

To an early number of this periodical Mr. Moneure 
D. Conway will contribute a picturesque chapter on 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and among its choice illus- 
trations will be found a fac-simile of the will of Mary 
Washington, made directly from the original, by per- 
mission of the authorities of that interesting old town. 
The series of papers on “ The Benefactors of New 
York,’’ some time since announced, will also be intro- 
duced into an early issue; while several other sub- 
jects of the highest interest to all readers, of every 
class or of any age, with thoroughness of text and 
wealth of illustration, are in active preparation for our 
pages. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

TINHE action of the Senate, on Monday, in the fisheries business, is 

by far the most notable event of the week on the American 
side of the Atlantic. 
think, was seen and approved at the State Department, as well as 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations,—was reported back and 
passed, by a vote of 46 to 1, the solitary opponent being the emi- 
nent Mr. Riddleberger. The bill authorizes the President, when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that American fishing vessels or fisher- 
men have been deprived of their treaty rights in Canadian ports 
or waters, or have been ‘‘ unjustly vexed or harassed ” in the en- 


Mr. Edmunds’s bill,—which we have reason to 


joyment of them, or, having a United States permit to “ touchand 


trade,” have been denied the privilege of doing so, etc., to issue a 
proclamation forbidding Canadian vessels from coming into our 
ports and waters, or excluding their fish or other cargoes from our 
markets. He may apply either of these retaliatory measures, or 
both, at his discretion, according to the nature of the evidence 
submitted to him. 

The debate on the bill was of unusual interest. Mr. 
a very able speech, detailed the injuries and affronts put upon our 
fishermen by the Canadian authorities; Mr. Ingalls ascribed to 
Great Britain the prompting of these, for the purpose of keeping 
Canada and the United States apart ; Mr. Hoar and Mr. Edmunds 
said the measure now proposed did not mean war at all, but was 
intended by peaceful penalties to bring the Canadian authorities 
to a realization of our serious feelings on the subject; and some of 
the Southern Senators, including Mr. Vest and Mr. Morgan, nota- 
bly the latter, spoke manfully as to their purpose of maintaining 
national rights, no matter on what side of the country they might 
be assailed, while at the same time, they desired to be cautious 
that no rash step was taken. 

What the House will do with the measure is not yet deter- 
mined. Some Southern men, especially Mr. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, are quoted as being less patriotic and more sectional in 
their views of the matter than Mr. Morgan and the other Demo- 
crats in the Senate, but it may be presumed that the unanimous 
voice of the Senate being so distinctly spoken, the House, influ- 
enced by like reasons, will pass the measure substantially as it 
now stands, and without delay. 


Frye, in 


Mr. RANDALL and the group of members of the House who 
follow him in Tariff matters have framed a bill to change the rates 
on numerous articles of import, with the ostensible purpose of re- 
ducing the revenue. Described in brief, it adds a large number of 
articles to the free list, the most important of which are timber, 
rough lumber, and numerous chemicals, and then rearranges the 
duties on steel rails, manufactured iron and steel of nearly all 
kinds, hemp, jute, wools and woolens, and many other articles, 
substantially all the changes being material reductions of rate. 
Finally, a section is added repealing the whole of the internal rey- 
enue tax on tobacco. 

There is some intimation that the Free Trade Democrats will 
accept this measure, and it seems reasonable that they might. Mr. 
Randall gives them a great deal, if not absolutely all they ask, and 
the extent to which he serves the industries of the United States 
by his measure is so inappreciable that he deserves now the medal 
of the Cobden Club rather than any commendation from Ameri- 
cans, 

The obvious remark upon the bill is that, apart from repealing 
the tobacco tax, it makes no promise of a reduction of revenue, 
The lowering of duties will bring in more foreign goods, and the 


revenue from those sources is likely to be increased. Of course, 
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the measure cannot pass at this session, and if not in the 49th Con- 
gress, certainly not in the 50th. It is therefore only interesting as 
a new manifestation of the protean abilities of the Philadelphia 
Democrat who is supposed in some quarters to be a Protectionist. 


‘““THE TIMEs,” of New York, seems to think it has made a 
point against Protection and the Tariff by a story it tells of the 
tiles just furnished by a contractor for one of the government 
buildings in He tried to buy these tiles of the 
American manufacturers,but they formed a combination to put up 
the price. He then got them of the English makers at thirty-five 
cents a piece, having found that his contract did not call for Amer- 
ican tiles, as the American tile-makers supposed it did. The 
Times seems to expect that American Protectionists will raise an 
outery against the use of English tiles in this case. They will do 
nothing of the sort. They did all that the tile-makers of Ameri- 
ca have a right to expect when they laid such a duty on tiles as 
There is no principle of Protec- 
It would have been differ- 
ent if the government had proposed to supply itself from foreign 


Washington. 


enabled their manufacture here. 
tion which requires them to do more. 


sources, for the contractor paid the duty and the government 
would have paid none. This is one important difference between 
his purchase of tiles and Mr. Whitney’s proposed purchase of 


ships’ armor. 


Ir is curious that The Times does not sec the tribute its story 
renders The duty on 
tiles is protective, but it did not prove high enough to enable these 
tile-makers to oppose the contractor in his purchases. He could 
get his tiles at 35 cents each in spite of it. What would he have 
had to pay if there had been no duty? No doubt The Times 
thinks they would have been cheaper by the amount of the duty. 
As amatter of fact he would have paid more than a dollar apiece, 
unless it were worth his while to import them directly, instead of 
buying of the American of the English tile-makers. 
After the duty had enacted, but before the American 
manufacture had got on its then 
was the provost of the University of Pennsylvania brought a 
quantity of tiles to present to the college chapel, which was still 
unfinished. He bought them in England, where he was ona 
visit, and when he had paid freight and duty, he found his tiles 
had cost 35 cents each, just what the Washington contractor pays. 
Soon after he ordered from an American agent of an English firm 
a number of tiles of exactly the same size and quality for his own 
house, selecting them from the sample-book he had got in Eng- 
land. When the bill came in he found his tiles were charged at 
$1.35 apiece! It is just forty years since Mr. Stephen Colwell 
warned the American people that the price England would make 
them pay for her manufactures would depend quite as much upon 
the extent of our demand as on the cost of their production in 


to the reasonableness of our Tariff rates. 


agents 
been 


feet, the gentleman who 


England. 


THE selfish folly by which some of the Republican Senators 
in Indiana sacrificed the rights of the lawfully elected Lieutenant- 
Governor to save their own seats from the threats of the Demo- 
crats, probably has cost Mr. Harrison his reélection. By the 
‘compromise ’’ which was so cleverly negotiated, the joint-con- 
vention meets under the presidency of the Speaker of the House, 
whereas the law distinctly requires that the Lieutenant-Governor 
shall preside. Thus far nothing but the disinclination of one 
Democrat, who also is a Knight of Labor, to vote for Mr. Turpie, 
has prevented that person’s election. And there is some reason 
to think that this is exactly why he is retained as a candidate. 
It is surmised that as soon as the Democrats on the Supreme 








IIS 


a 


Bench of the State have decided that the Lieutenant-Governor 
chosen by the people has no right to his office, Mr. Turpie will be 
withdrawn and Governor Gray will receive a bare majority of the 
votes of the joint convention. 

Apart from the protests entered against the competency of 
certain members of this majority to take part in such an election, 
the Senate of the United States would be justified in refusing to 
admit him to a seat on the ground of the exclusion of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. From the beginning the effort of the Indiana 
Democrats to steal a senatorship to which they had no claim, and 
to stretch every point to that end without the slightest regard to 
equity, has been so palpable and shameless, that it would affix a 
distinct stigma to the national Senate itself if such a Senator were 
allowed to take his seat in it. 

But Indiana will have to reward the participants in this 
transaction. First of all, the 
weakness should be made to feel that they have signed their polit- 
ical death-warrants, and that they will not again be entrusted 
with the power they have misused. And then the people of the 
State should rouse themselves to deal with the Democracy as these 
transactions deserve, and to make it understood that ‘“ honesty is 
the best policy ” for any party in that State to follow. 


tepublican Senators who showed 


BESIDEs the elections in Massachusetts and New York, to 
which we alluded last week, Nebraska has chosen a successor to 
Mr. Van Wyck in the person of Mr. A. S. Paddock, who was him- 
self displaced, (after a service for one term), by Mr. Van Wyck, 
six years ago. While Mr. Pad- 
dock is not a brilliant man, he is steady and reliable, and im- 
mensely preferable to his flighty and demagogic predecessor, whose 


This is a very satisfactory result. 


chief enjoyment seemed to be in finding reasons for disapproving 
what his party thought wise. With him dissidence 
level ofa principle and became a vice. He never could be counted 
on. With Mr. Paddock in the Senate, Nebraska will have two Re- 
publican Senators, instead of having one and a quarter. 


rose to the 


THE new Senator from Tennessee, ex-Governor William B. 
Bate, succeeds to the seat which was left vacant by the appoiut- 
ment of Senator Howell E. Jackson to the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and which Mr. Whitthorne is occupying until March 4. 
Mr. Bate, we fear, is not nearly of so good a type as Mr. Jackson. 
He is described as an old-fashioned Democrat, opposed tothe Blair 
bill, and in favor of a “ tariff for revenue only.” This sort of a 
choice does not strengthen the United States Senate, though it may 
be to the advantage of the Republican party of Tennessee by prov- 
ing to the live people of the State that progress is not to be ex- 
pected at the hands of the Democratic leaders, 

Wisconsin reélects Senator Sawyer, a judicious step. In Indi- 
ana and New Jersey there is yet no choice at this writing. The 
balloting in the Texas Legislature shows Maxey, Reagan, and Ire- 
land as the chief contestants. 


THE energetic language of Mr. Ingalls, in the course of the Sen- 
ate debate on Monday, particularly attracted the attention of the 
London newspapers, which decided, without distinction of party or 
personality, that the Senator from Kansas is a low and shameful 
person. Upon the whole, this cannot be considered altogether 
matter for surprise, as he is reported to have said, among other 
pointed things, that “Great Britain has always been a ruffian, a 
coward and a bully among nations, insolent to the weak, tyranni- 
cal to the feeble, cringing and obsequious to the strong,” and that 
its history for centuries has been a record of crimes against the 
human race.” Itis a sad thing, of course, when unselfish and 
tender-hearted England is obliged to hear such talk as this from 
a member of the American Senate. But 
declare it a libel, he were to summon as witnesses the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Zulus, the Boers, and even the 
Irish? And that very possibly is what he means to do. There 
will be a large attendance at the trial, 


suppose, as_ they 
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THE organization of a military force for the protection of cap- 
ital and its interests, such as the Pinkerton Detectives’ Agency has 
become, will not be commended to the American people by the re- 
cent exploits of Pinkerton’s men. In Chicago they killed several 
men for simply obstructing the passage of a freight train, and the 
grand jury has indicted them for murder. In Jersey City, where 
they were used to defend the coal trains against the strikers, they 
fired upon a number of boys who threw snow balls at them, and 
managed to shoot through the head another boy who was merely 
looking on. In truth the organization of a semi-military corps of 
this kind under no government authority, is an innovation which 
needs to be very closely scrutinized by the public. It rests upon 
the wrong principle, sanctioned by the jurisprudence of several 
States but as distinctly repudiated by others, that human life may 
be taken in the defence of the rights of property. And it is ac- 
companied by all the risks which attend the action of imperfectly 
drilled and imperfectly authorized companies of armed men. In 
Chicago the capitalists already are tired of the experiment, and 
have offered the National Government the ground needed for the 
establishment of a military post. 


THE Republican majority in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
have decided, in their caucus on the subject, not to adopt the * im- 


provement” which Senator Cooper produced at the beginning of 


the session, and proposed to attach to the prohibition amendment. 
In other words, they have agreed upon a form of amendment, to 
be adopted by the Legislature for ultimate submission to the peo- 
ple, containing no provision for compensation of distillers, brewers, 
and others engaged in the liquor business. The caucus on the 
subject, on Tuesday evening, was a decidedly interesting affair, 
some dozen Senators and Representatives withdrawing because 
they would not be bound by the conclusions that might be reached. 
Among them were Mr. George Handy Smith, President, pro tem., 
of the Senate, who, as we thought, would never have bolted or 
kicked, and Senator Reyburn, another “Stalwart of the Stal- 
warts,” who actually spoke, if correctly reported, of the State Con- 
vention as ‘‘an irresponsible body,’ and then seized his hat. 
Meantime, it is alleged, Senator Emery, of McKean, remained in 
the caucus. Things appear to be mixed, at Harrisburg, since the 
magnificent outburst by which Mr. Quay was uplifted to sit beside 
Mr. Cameron. 


A BILL has been reported from the Committee on Banks in the 
House at Harrisburg, which proposes to appoint State examin- 
ers to examine into the business not only of State banks, organized 
under charters acquired under the law, but of private banking 
firms also. This must strike everybody as a very surprising meas- 
ure. Why pry into the affairs of private bankers any more than 
private dry goods houses or grocery stores? If it be said that the 
question of their claim to credit is a matter of concern to those who 
deposit funds with them, it is true also that so is the condition of a 
merchant important to those who trust him. The State has a 
right, no doubt, to follow and watch the corporations which it 
creates, but it has no right to lay private business open to the pub- 
lic inspection in order to subserve merely private interests. 


THE movement to nominate Mr. John Wanamaker as an In- 
dependent candidate for Mayor, with the endorsement of the Dem- 
ocrats, came to nought last week, about the time THE AMERICAN 
was in the hands of the printers. After weighing the arguments 
in favor of his accepting, Mr. Wanamaker declined, and the ef- 
fort to secure an independent candidate collapsed. Instead, Col. 
Chas. H. Banes is put forward as the nominee of the Democratic 
party, and will make a respectable but nominal opposition to Mr. 
Fitler. The fact is that the possibility of opposing him successful- 
ly by an Independent existed only at the time that the consulta- 
tions were being held between the ‘‘ Citizens’ Committee ” and the 
leaders.” That was the moment when perhaps some non-par- 
tisan movement might have been set on foot with a chance of 
drawing off part of the Republican vote. But when parties to 
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he conference decided that they would all accept Mr. Fitler, not 

even the dreadful certainty that Mr. McManes would cordially sup- 
port him could serve to make the groundwork of a successful or- 
ganization. 





A FEW lines in the London Daily News on Monday threw 
that city into a spasm of alarm, and agitated all the bourses of 
the Continent. It professed to have official information that war 
was imminent, its special allegation of facts being that the govern- 
ment had learned that Germany, within a few days, would de- 
mand of France an explanation of the latter’s war preparations. 
That there was any such official information at Downing Street 
was denied at once, and the story of the News has been since de- 
clared a canard by everybody except itself, yet the real situation 
was accurately enough described in its paragraph. War must be 
imminent if both Germany and France continue to arm, and the 
likelihood that the former will demand to know the latter’s pur- 
The stress of the situation is such that eve- 
ryone feels relief of some sort absolutely necessary, even if it be 
the relief of a trial of strength. 

Bismarck continues his 


poses is very likely. 


the 
the elee- 


contest 
fields ; 
tion of members of the Imperial Reichstag, and the discussion of 
measures in the Landtag of Prussia. One despatch from Berlin de- 
clares that Bismarck has overshot the mark by his arbitrary and 
This 


would be likely to be true in a country of greater electoral free- 


Meantime Prince over 


septennate bill. The struggle is now on two 


vehement course and weakened his case before the electors. 


dom. 


THE English Parliament reassembled on Thursday. It was 
announced that’ Lord Randolph Churchill would explain his 
resignation, so far as etiquette permitted him to do so, and that 
while he would particularly declare his continued allegiance to 
the Conservative party, and his purpose to support them in main- 
taining the Union, he would say that on the questions of retrench- 
ment in the national expenses, diminution of taxation, and the 
maintenance of a pacific policy in foreign affairs, he had pledged 
himself to the new democratic electorate in such manner that he 
could not go on with his late colleagues. 

The defeat of Mr. Goschen for the vacant Liverpool seat, by 
a margin of a few votes on a largely increased poll, is an awk- 
ward stroke for the new ministry. 
place, which of course will be done, several valuable days will be 


Even if he is given another 


lost before he can occupy it, and the prestige of suecess in a 
doubtful fight belongs to the Gladstonites. 


A bISPATCH from London, on the 20th, quotes from a just- 
published letter of Professor Huxley some passages which are inter- 
esting in more than one direction. His theme was a proposal to 
establish an *‘ Imperial Institute” of industrial art at South Ken- 
sington, a scheme some of whose features he approved, but which 
it seems had some others in which he did not mean to be involved. 
After saying that he had “ imagined it as a place in which the ful- 
lest stores of industrial knowledge would be made accessible to the 
public, in which the higher questions of commerce and industry 
would be systematically studied and elucidated, and where, as in 
an industrial university, the whole technical education of the coun- 
try might find its centre and crown,” he proceeds to appeal for 
that scientific organization of industries which (the dispatch says), 
‘changed conditions now render indispensable,” and he expresses 
the belief that ‘‘ England has already entered on the most serious 
struggle for existence to which she has ever been committed. An 
industrial war is imminent, of far more serious import than her 
military wars. 
pretend.” This is a very remarkable expression to come from an 
Englishman of the rank of Professor Huxley. His recognition of 
the fact that England is engaged in a struggle,—not for “ exist- 

” we should say, but for supremacy in manufactures and 


America has resources to which England cannot 


ence, y 
trade,—is a significant evidence that its seriousness begins to com- 


mand the attention of thoughtful men in Great Britain. There is, 
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indeed, such a contest going on, and the United States, willing or 
unwilling, is a party to it. The time when Great Britain would 
have subordinated us by arms ended at New Orleans, if not at 
Yorktown, but the time when she would control this country in- 
dustrially and commercially is still present. She finds her great 
power decaying and naturally struggles to keep her place. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 

TINHE action of the Senate is the most positive assurance yet 

given of the seriousness of the people and government of the 
United States in their attitude toward the fisheries question. If 
the correspondence of the State Department had not convinced 
our Canadian neighbors on this point, nor the language of the 
President, nor the report.of Secretary Manning, nor the several 
measures proposed and discussed in Congress, nor the expressions 
of our newspapers, it is to be presumed they will see in the unani- 
mous vote of the Senate for a retaliatory bill some evidence of 
earnestness. 

The truth is, and we trust our neighbors will open their eyes 
to the fact, that the policy of the Dominion during the last twelve- 
month, with regard to American fishermen and American vessels 
connected with the fisheries, has been simply intolerable and un- 
That it would be permanently endured, or that it would 
effectively serve as a means of compelling us to make commercial 


bearable. 


concessions to which we were disinclined, could only have been 
imagined by some one very ignorant of the temper and judg- 
ment of the United States. It was therefore inevitable that some 
such step as this would be soon taken. The conservatism that 
had until now delayed it was itself a contribution to the present 
unanimity, and our neighbors may rest assured that from this time 
time out there will be energy and firmness in the action of the 
United States fairly to be measured by the provisions of the Ed- 
munds bill. 

It is quite true that the question at issue is very largely one 
of faet, and that in dealing with this the Canadian newspapers, so 
far as their recent expressions have been reported, and those of 
London also, have taken the ground that there are no facts in 
favor of the United States. This is an unworthy evasion, and one 
that will not avail in the presence either of the proofs offered in 
the correspondence of the State Department, or of Senator Frye’s 
catalogue of The 
perfectly aware what the facts are, and when Mr. Foster, chal- 
lenged by Mr. Frye’s speech, set out to rebut it, he found his readi- 
est answer in the assertion that our seizure of a Canadian vessel 


Dominion authorities themselves are 


Cases. 


inthe North Pacific for sealing was a worse outrage than any 
committed by his officers on our fishermen. Mr. Foster very 
well knew that a calm analysis of the cases of treaty violation 
and of the law of good neighborhood would be altogether to his 
So far as the facts are concerned we are ready at 
any time to show them, for they form our case. If they did not 
constitute a catalogue of injuries and affronts put upon us, we 


disadvantage. 


should not be now giving attention to the matter, and demanding 
reparation from the Dominion. 

And this is precisely what we hope the people of Canada, 
apart from the officials who have projected and maintained the 
system of injuries and affronts will, we hope, consider in a rea- 
The United States has not the least inclination 
The lack 
of excitement here, which the London newspapers take as evi- 
dence that the Senate’s action is mere buncombe, arises simply 
from this absence of fundamental ill-feeling. There is, of course, 
a constitutional distrust, if not a lack of love, among us for the 
ruling classes of Great Britain, but as to our northern neighbors 
we have no reason to think them bent upon our commercial sub- 


sonable temper. 
to quarre! with Canada, in the absence of good reason. 


jugation, or likely to make serious attacks upon our industrial in- 


tegrity. 
What is therefore sincerely desired by the Americans is that 
this whole matter may be fairly and intelligently brought to set- 


tlement. The true adjustment of it would be that which would 
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dispose at once of all the causes of rivalry and irritation contained 
in the commercial relations of the two countries. A plan of com- 
mercial union would do this, at a single stroke, and, while enlarg- 
ing the prosperity of both the United States and Canada, would 
cement the friendly relations which naturally ought to subsist. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
HE elections of Senators are not all completed, at this writing, 
and are not likely to be for some time to come, unless the 

struggles in New Jersey and Indiana should end more quickly 
than is now anticipated. But the list of the new Senate is so 
nearly made up that not only the political division but also much 
of the personnel can now be defined. The States in which the 
regular Senatorial term ends on March 4th of the present year, 
and their selections as far as made, are as follows: 

California, George Hearst, Dem., in place of J. F. Miller, Rep. 

Connecticut, J. R. Hawley, Rep., present Senator. 

Delaware, George Gray, Dem., present Senator. 

Florida, not elected. A Democrat. 

Indiana, contest undecided. Probable Dem. gain. 

Maine, Eugene Hale, Rep., present Senator. 

Maryland, A. P. Gorman, Dem., present Senator. 

Massachusetts, Henry L. Dawes, Rep., present Senator. 

Michigan, Francis B. Stockbridge, Rep., in place of O. D. 

Conger, Rep. 

Minnesota, C. K. Davis, Rep., in place of 8S. J. B. MeMillan, 
Rep. 

Mississippi, J. Z. George, Dem., present Senator. 

Missouri, F. M. Cockrell, Dem., present Senator. 

Nebraska, A. 8. Paddock, Rep., in place of C. H. Van Wyck, 
Rep. 

Nevada, W. M. Stewart, Rep., in place of Wm. Sharon, Dem. 

New Jersey, contest undecided. Probable Dem. gain. 

New York, Frank Hiscock, Rep., in place of Warner Miller, 
Rep. 

Ohio, John Sherman, Rep., present Senator. 

Pennsylvania, M. 8. Quay, Rep., in place of J. 1. Mitchell, Rep. 

Rhode Island, Nelson W. Aldrich, present Senator. 

Tennessee, W. B. Bate, Dem., in place of W. C. Whitthorne, 
Dem., (who succeeded H. E. Jackson, Dem.) 

Texas, not elected. A Democrat. 

Vermont, George F. Edmunds, Rep., present Senator. 

Virginia, John W. Daniel, Dem., in place of Wm. Mahone, Rep. 

West Virginia, not elected. A Democrat. 

Wisconsin, Philetus Sawyer, Rep., present Senator. 

There has been an election, (C. B. Farwell, Rep.), in Illinois, to 
fill the place of General Logan, and there will be one in New 
Hampshire, where Ex-Governor Cheney is now filling, by appoint- 
ment of the Governor, the vacancy caused by the death of Sen- 
ator Pike. Neither of these occasions a political gain or loss. 

The only Republican gain in the list is that of Mr. Stewart, 
in Nevada. Two Democratic gains are already recorded,—Cali- 
fornia and Virginia,—and two are probable,—Indiana and New 
Jersey. Considering these latter as reasonably to be expected, it 
will follow that after March 4, the Democrats will make a net 
gain of 3 Senators, increasing their number, now 34, to 37, and 
leaving 39 as the number for the Republicans. But in the latter 
number is included Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, who, for many 
reasons, cannot be relied on. Should he vote with the Democrats, 
the Senate would be a tie,—38 to 38. 

Should the Democrats fail to achieve the gains they are strug- 
gling for, in New Jersey or Indiana, or both, the situation will be 
to that extent changed. But the reasonable prospect is that the 
Senate will be about evenly divided, during the next two years, 
and that the Republicans, while they will be unable to direct leg- 
islation, will have it in their power to prevent that of their oppo- 
nents, for even Mr. Riddleberger’s adhesion to the Democrats will 
not give them a majority. In such a situation the personality of 


the Senators counts for much. Their steadiness, their good faith, 
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their party loyalty are to a large degree qualities dependent upon 


other 


characteristics. The Republicans have gained in party 


strength by getting Mr. Paddock in place of Mr. Van Wyck, and 
they have not lost anything, probably, in that respect, by the 
changes that have been made in Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 


and Pennsylvania. 
be that the contest over the successor to Mr. Camden, now in prog- 
ress in West Virginia, and which seems much inflamed by personal 
and factional differences, should do them harm. 


Nor have the Democrats lost, either, unless it 


In the even balancing of the Senate, it must be remembered 


that there is no Vice-President to give the casting vote. It is a re- 


turn almost precisely to the situation at the close of General 


Grant’s second administration, but with parties in opposite places. 
Then, a Republican was President, and it was the Republican Vice- 
President, (Mr. Wilson), who was dead. The Democrats then, by 
the election of David Davis, from Illinois, as the successor of Gen- 


| eral Logan, came into an apparent majority, but the Republicans, 


| 


| 


| 


| All these seats are now held by Democrats. 


| 


by electing Judge Davis President, pro tem., made the balance of 


| power almost absolutely even, and prevented the Democrats from 


deriving any advantage. 

The shifting of party strength in the Senate since the end of 
President Grant’s administration is a notable feature. In the 45th 
Congress, (1877 to 1879), there were still six Republican Senators, 
survivors of the reconstruction era, sitting for Southern States— 
Spencer, Alabama ; Dorsey, Arkansas; Conover, Florida; Kellogg, 
Louisiana; Bruce, Mississippi; and Patterson, South Carolina. 
On the other hand, 
Connecticut had then two Democratic Senators, (Eaton and Bar- 
num), and now has two Republicans, while Illinois, New York, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania had each one Democrat,—Messrs. Davis, 
Kernan, Grover and Wallace. The loss in the Senate has there- 
fore been compensated by the gain of these Northern seats, and 
the other seats which have been shifting since are the doubtful 
and disputed ones,—California, Indiana, New Jersey, and Nevada. 


| These make and unmake the balance of power, at present. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE NEW REGULATION OF RAILROADS. 

: igen passage of the Cullom-Reagan bill by the House begins a 

new era in the railroad history of the country. It is true 
that the bill is not a finality, but it commits the nation definitely 
to the principle of railroad regulation, and in this form or in 
some other that principle will be applied. This bill will furnish 
a fulcrum for the enactment of supplementary measures more or 
less stringent as the operations of this one show to be desirable. 
It will serve also as a fulcrum to the friends of similar legislation 
on the part of the States. And finally it will result in placing the 
entire control of railroad and similar traffic in the hands of Con- 
gress, by an amendment to the National Constitution. 

All this is satisfactory enough, but the bill itself is not satis- 
factory. It is not for one reason because it is simply legislation, and 
has no firm basis in an amendment to the Constitution. Congress 
should not have been satisfied to legislate up to the limits of its 
power. It should have appealed to the nation to have those pow- 
ers extended, so that an efficient and just regulation of the rail- 
roads might be made possible. ‘This bill is open to evasions, be- 
cause it regulates only such traffic as crosses State lines. It is 
certain to press unequally upon different lines, wherever there is 
not a parallel and exactly similar regulation by the States. Better 
have asked for the whole power to deal with the question, than 
attempt to exercise half-power in a way which cannot be either 
efficient or equitable. 

The bill is objectionable because it embodies the results of 
popular but unreasonable clamors, as well as of intelligent study of 
the problem. Its prohibition of pools, the device by which the 
railroads have been averting a cut-throat competition injurious 
both to them and to the public, is an instance of the former ele- 

It is true that the bill will not succeed in preventing poo!- 
It only will substitute more secret and informal understand- 


ment. 
ing. 
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ings for public engagements, and thus diminish the public security 
against unfair combinations. What was needed was that every 
pooling arrangement should be submitted to the commissioners 
the bill creates, and then to vest in them the power to annul it. 
Under the bill they can suspend this clause, and they may be able 
to use the power of suspension to secure the position of arbitrators 
in this matter between the railroads themselves, and between the 
railroads and the public. 
Clause 5, 

But it is Clause 21 which excites the greatest amount of oppo- 
sition, as being the most likely to create trouble. It is aimed at 
the practice of making short hauls pay for the losses on long hauls. 
It does not require charges proportional to distance, but it forbids 
a railroad to charge as much for a short haul as it does for a longer 
haul over the same ground and in the same direction. How this 
will work is a problem which practice must solve. 
needing a judicial decision to determine its operation is idle. Our 
own notion of its workings is as follows: Let us suppose that a 
railroad has as many stations as there are letters in the alphabet, 
Aand Z being the two termini, and the distances between the sev- 
eral stations being equal as they always tend to be. Such a rail- 
road will naturally divide its line into sections, with reference to 
competitive points and State lines. If we designate the dividing 
points by capitals our alphabet will then stand thus: 

AbcdeFghijKlmnoPqrstUvwxy4Z 


It then will fix its freight charges for each section at substan- 
tially the same rates, with a merely nominal charge for the differ- 
ences between the stations within the section,-—say one cent for 
every five tons or less for each station that is passed. In this way 
it will comply with the letter of the law, and yet avoid anything 
like proportional charges. By no possible arrangement can the 
road be compelled to give short hauls the same terms as long, 
under such an arrangement. In fact it may give them much 
worse than it now does. And it is just this clause which will be 
found inadequate to abolish an abuse of railroad power from 
which the country suffers more than from any other. 

It is true that very large hauls from the West will have to 
pay more heavily than they now do. But this is eminently fair, 
although it is surprising to find the legislature of Minnesota de- 
manding the passage of a bill which must have this effect. The 
fact is that the Granger states have set an example in this matter 
whose imitation in our national legislation cannot but deprive 
them of the unfair advantages given them in the economy of rail- 
road management. And it is just that they should iose this. 


JOHAN NiCOLAI MADVIG. 
COPENHAGEN, December, 1886. 

TINHE greatest Latin scholar of this century, Dr. J. N. Madvig, 

died in Copenhagen, December 12, at the age of 82. He was 
born in Svanike, on the island Bornholm, Aug. 7, 1804. The fol- 
lowing sketch of his life and estimate of his works is based main- 
ly on an elaborate article in a Danish paper by Prof. Dr. Gertz. 
Madvig’s native town Syanike elected him an honorary citizen in 
1872, and erected a monument to him, and the Bornholmers have 
reason to be proud of their son. Thorwaldsen, Oersted, Madvig 
are three names of which any country might be proud. At the 
age of twelve he lost his father, and at thirteen he entered the 
gymnasium at Frederiksborg, where he graduated with honor in 
1820. In 1825 he had completed his course at the university and 
graduated with laudabilis unanimi consensu. It is said that the 
professors who examined him declared him ‘ par nobis.” They 
certainly might have done so, for a few years later he far sur- 
passed them, and began to lay the foundations of that great name 
Which belongs to him as the facile princeps in classical research. 
No age or country has ever known his superior. He was connec- 
ted with the University of Copenhagen as student and teacher 
sixty-six years. At the same time he served his country three 
years as Cultus Minister, and sat many years in the Danish Parlia- 
ment. One of his most characteristic works is his opuscula Acade- 
mica, a collection of essays of which a new edition is now in press. 
Then we have his model edition of Cicero’s chief philosophic work, 
‘* De finibus bonorum et malorum,” his “ Kmendationes Liviane,”’ 
and his superb edition of Livy. Of these works one of the leading 
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philologists of Germany has said that ‘anyone who did not know 
them, had no idea of the meaning of philological science.” In his 
Adversaria critica he has presented the principles of text-criticism 
and given a vast amount of corrections of all the important Greek 
and Roman authors. During his long and industrious life he read 
nearly every Greek and Roman writer extant and always pen in 
hand. In the university he lectured extensively on Roman laws 
and institutions. These lectures are published in two magnificent 
volumes, and have been translated into German and French (Ro- 
mische Staats Verfassung und Verwaitung). 

Madvig acquired his greatest reputation as a text-critic. He 
has with more clearness and precision than any other scholar laid 
the foundation for correct treatment of the old manuscripis. He 
has shown that manuscripts must be weighed, not counted, that 
one good manuscript has more value than scores of bad ones. 
Madvig hasarare faculty of divining the words and language of the 
author. Even the best manuscript contains many errors, and these 
he had the power to remove as it were by inspiration. He would 
frequently bring order out of chaos by changing one or two letters 
in a sentence, and when he had changed these letters all scholars 
were amazed that they had not seen this themselves. The results 
of his labor in this field are well-nigh miraculous in character, 
and in scope they embrace nearly all the classical authors. Mad- 
vig’s grammars are known throughout the civilized world. His 
Latin grammar has been trans!ated into seven languages, and has 
been adopted asa text-book in many schools. Few books on Latin 
are published in any country without reference to Madvig. 

Indeed both in text criticism and in a systematic presentation 
of the etymology and syntax of the Latin language, Madvig is the 
great path-finder, and his labors have made new eras in these 
tields. In his essays will also be found theories which have since 
been taken up by the great linguists of our age, and developed 
into well-established laws. Just as the Dane Rasmus Rask origin- 
ally discovered the principle universally known as Grimm’s law, 
because Grimm proclaimed it to the world, thus Madvig, long before 
Whitney, uttered the simple and natural principle that language is 
made by man, that it exists only inand for man, and that its nature, 
development and life must be explained from this point of view. 

No other scholar has been more persistent. in arguing that 
languages must be studied as a means, not as an end. Latin and 
Greek must be studied as keys to Greek and Roman history, 
literature and art. A peculiar feature in his works is the sharp 
and distinet line he draws between the known and the unknown. 
His predecessors and contemporaries have employed hypotheses 
to a formidable extent, and Madvig’s breath has destroyed many ot 
their beautiful bubbles. He was himself very cautious in the use 
of hypotheses. His works accordingly contain many gaps, but he 
had the satisfaction of always feeling solid ground beneath his 
feet. Where the records were sufficient Madvig was as interesting 
and vivid as any one could desire. In his work on Roman 
Antiquities we find on every page what can be known from the 
records and what must be left to conjecture. 

Prof. Madvig was a tall, vigorous-looking man, with a smooth, 
intelligent and benevolent face. He had a kind word for every- 
body, and his distinguished, graceful form will long be missed in 
Copenhagen. Your correspondent has the honor of enjoying his 
acquaintance, and I can bear witness to the brilliancy and instruc- 
tiveness of his conversations. I saw him a few days before he 
died and he was then in the best of spirits. He surprised me by 
his thorough knowledge of American institutions, and particular- 
ly of American schools. His mind remained vigorous and cheer- 
ful until the moment of his death, the immediate cause of which 
was apoplexy. His funeral occurred from Frue Kirke on Satur- 
day the 18th of the present month. A. 


THE PROPOSED WORCESTER UNIVERSITY. 

WEALTHY gentleman of Worcester, Massachusetts, Mr. 
L Jonas G. Clark, has given a million dollars to establish a 
university in that city. It is to consist of a faculty of art, of sci- 
ence, of law and of medicine. If Mr. Clark had taken the trouble 
to look into the accounts of any of the colleges of Massachusetts— 
we do not say of Harvard, but of Amherst or Williams—he would 
have made the discovery that a million dollars will not endow a 
university. Williams, for instance, has only a faculty of arts, 
yet it has endowments to the extent of nearly $700,000, besides 
something like thirty college buildings, dormitories, and the like, 
which of course bring it no income. It has a large body of stu- 
dents assured to it as a source of income, as its traditional relation 
to the orthodox churches of Massachusetts and the adjacent States 
secures it a steady and ample patronage, on which a college de- 
pending on a city of Worcester’s size could not rely. And yet 
Williams, like nearly every other college in America, is cramped 
for want of money, and this million of dollars—if sent in its direc- 
tion—would have done far more good than it will do at Worcester. 
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The same is true substantially of Amherst, except that Amherst 
has a course in science as well as a course in arts. 

Our own university is another illustration of the costliness of 
such institutions. Its endowment funds are of great antiquity, for 
the most part. Its seven faculties present the largest choice of 
studies that is furnished at any educational centre in America. It 
has nearly a century and a half of history behindit. Its relation 
to the second city of America furnishes as favorable a situation as 
any American college occupies. It has over a thousand students 
on its rolls. Yet the income is inadequate to the expenditure, and 
last year there was a heavy deficit, which can be kept from recur- 
ring only by undesirable economies, which will diminish the ef- 
fectiveness of its work in some directions. It has many specilic 
needs which press upon it urgently, those for a library building and 
a chemical laboratory being the worst. He who will give a mil- 
lion dollars to the University will do more for education in Phila- 
delphia than if he had spent twice the sum in establishing new in- 
stitutions tv commemorate his name. 

Besides the element of cost, there is one of historical influence 
and prestige which is overlooked by the founders of new institu- 
tions. If Mr. Clark had lived two centuries ago, and had spent 
his million or a tenth of it in establishing a college at Worcester, 
he would have made that town the educational centre of New 
England. John Harvard had only a little to give, but he got 
ahead of Mr. Clark, and he is going to keep the lead. The found- 
er of Harvard is an idealized personality; Mr. Clark is only a 
concrete millionaire. The one has an atmosphere, the other has 
none. Mr. Harvard’s name affixed to the oldest college of the 
state does not prevent other men from giving to it of their abund- 
ance. No brother millionaire will give a penny to Mr. Clark’s 
institution at Worcester. All it is to get, it must get from him. 
Either he must endow it as Mr. Asa Packer endowed Lehigh, or 


it will drag along a miserable existence, and earn the name of 


‘“* Clark’s Folly.” 

And after all, money will do little for an educational institu- 
tion, unless there be more than money behind it. It needs personal 
force first of all. It needs teachers of ability and reputation, who 
are not found on every bush. It needsa past. It is the one aristo- 
cratic institution of the new world ; it amounts to nothing unless 
it have a grandfather. Its days of newness and rawness must be 
days of struggle for recognition and of many sharp disappoint- 
ments. Itis at its best when it begins to talk of how different it 
was with it a century ago. 


NEIGHBORLINESS. 

i goer is no more homely and yet no more suggestive phrase 

in the Bible than that which occurs so often in its injunc- 
tions to duty—‘‘ thy neighbor.” It tells us that in the concrete 
order of human life we are not related equally to all men. We 
come very close to a very few, to “ those of our own household,”’ 
—close to a still greater number,—our neighbors. And our duty 
in each case is determined by the degree of the closeness. We 
owe more to the man who lives next us, ceteris paribus, than to 
the man in the next street; more to the man in the next street 
than to the man in another city. Our duties are first of all to the 
people who are brought into our own lives, and while the kinship 
of the household confers the highest claim, neighborhood confers 
another quite as distinct if not as close. 

This is the meaning of the story of the Good Samaritan. He 
found the wounded man lying in the path in which business led 
him, and which he was traversing at intervals so brief that he 
was well known on the road. When he tossed the two pence out 
of his purse to mine host, he knew that his credit, based on past 
experience of his trustworthiness, would secure to the wounded 
man all that was needed farther. ‘‘ Take care of him until I come 
again, and I’ll pay you,’ he says. This wounded man had been 
brought into his life, exactly as into the life of the priest and the 
Levite, who passed by on the other side. He alone of the three 
recognized the neighbor’s claim which this created. He alone 
had tried to obey the law: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

In modern times the widening of our intellectual and social 
interests has rather weakened this virtue of neighborliness. We 
are so much occupied with the people on the other side of the 
world, as to forget that we owe anything to the people at our el- 
bows. And especially in our city life, we have come to a kind of 
social indifference to any claims from nearness which has checked 
the flow of this kind of social courtesy. A hundred years ago in 
Philadelphia the man who lived to your right or your left, or 
across the way from you, seems to have been regarded as having 
a prescriptive right to many small and courteous offices, which 
now have become obsolete. He took part in your family joys and 
sorrows ; he was met with greeting more formal and more kindly 
than our looser manners now require. He knew of nearly every- 


thing of importance which occurred in your household, and you 
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expected to know as much about his ;—in many cases of adversity 
neighbors helped neighbors to their feet again, recognizing simply 
in neighborhood a claim of a very high sort. 

Something like this still exists among the poor, who are wisely 
conservative of this old custom, Their charity toward each other 
is known to everyone who has tried to help them in any way. 
Their mutual acquaintance isinvariable. But the rich, unless they 
have neighbors of very long standing, are generally much too in- 
different to their existence. They assume that this is all right, 
because they ask nothing of their neighbors, if they concede noth- 
ing tothem. But the duty of neighborliness lies quite as much in 
the asking as in the giving. I have no right to keep my wants to 
myself. They are part of my neighbor’s opportunities in life,—a 
help to his growth in social virtue. Mutual indifference is doubly 
wrong as shutting up the flow of kindness on both sides. It tends 
to a narrow, unsocial and demoralizing temper of mind, which gen- 
erally ends in worse things still. Such neighbors come to touch 
only as do thistles,—all points and provocations. 

There are some samples of this old virtue left us in Philadel- 
phia. When we were at a watering-place in central New York 
some years ago, we heard some one speak with enthusiastic 
warmth of a venerable Friend in our city, who has made her house 
a centre of social courtesy and mutual acquaintance for the whole 
neighborhood. Her personal character and her social position 
were so amply recognized as to give her full access to them all ; 
and she used her opportunity to thaw out the rest and bring them 
into right aud human relations with each other. She still lives, 
and is not—we are glad to belieye—the only instance of the old 
neighborliness which is left us. 

We have known of others more or less directly, in city and in 
country, who have the gift to put everything right at once by the 
overflow of a neighborly spirit. A man moves into a neighbor- 
hood where things badly need putting to rights. For years near- 
ly everyone has felt the need of better drainage, or improved 
roads and sidewalks, or of higher school facilities, or of shade 
trees, or the like. Mere energy will accomplish nothing towards 
this result. A bold and obtrusive reformer will only burn his fin- 
gers. 
neighborliness. He talks about the matter in a way which 
kindles public spirit in the people about him. And presently 
everybody is on the move, without anyone clearly recognizing 
who gave the first impulse. There is not a well regulated com- 
munity in the country which is not a monument to the neighborly 
spirit in such a man. 

We admire this kind of activity ; but do we all recognize it as 
a law of life, a something to be obeyed not as an impulse but as a 
principle? That is the ground on which it is put in the book we 
generally profess to regard as an authority in such matters. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is not a passing ex- 
hortation; it is a part of the sum of the commandments. The law 
does not bid us love everybody indifferently, for of that we are 
not capable. We are finite beings, and in the next world as well 
as in this our affections will need limitation for their energy. 
‘Love your neighbor”? means take into your heart the man whom 
the divine order brings to you, and brings into your life. If you 
ever are to love humanity, it will be through beginning with the 
concrete specimens in your home and in your neighborhood. 
“Charity begins at home” is a saying which has been meanly 
used, but it contains a great truth. Ifit does not begin there, it 
never will begin anywhere. The homely and the neighborly 
virtues are the starting points in ethics. Not until he has been 
well disciplined in these, is a man safe in venturing on the wider 


r 


field of humanitarian effort. : 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
T is cause for remark that the large collections in natural sci- 
ence of the late Dr. Isaac Lea are to go, not to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, but to the National Museum, in Washington. 
This is the final provision in his will, a codicil to such effect having 
been added which revoked a clause in the main instrument by 


which the collection was to be offered, first, to the Academy of 


Natural Sciences. 

The question will be asked, no doubt, Why did Dr. Lea, a 
Philadelphian, thus send the results of his life labor away from his 
own city? But then the same question might have been asked 
about Dr. Le Conte, who gave his great coleoptera collection to 
the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge. And, in another field, there 
was the Claghorn collection of engravings, which had to be sold to 
Baltimore because Philadelphia would not keep it. 

% % “ 
In looking at the membership of the Senate as it stood only 


ten years ago, any one must be struck by the large number of 


changes. In the 45th Congress, (1877 to 1879), there were but 22 
Senators who are now chosen to sit during the 50th Congress 





But our friend the new comer has the conciliatory spirit of 
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1887 to 1889). These are Morgan of Alabama, Teller of Colorado, 
Saulsbury of Delaware, Voorhees of Indiana, Allison of Iowa, the 
two Kansas Senators, Plumb and Ingalls, McPherson of New Jersey, 
Ransom of North Carolina, Mitchel! of Oregon, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Beck of Kentucky, Cockrell of Missouri, Paddock of Ne- 
braska, Jones of Nevada, Butler of North Carolina, Harris of 
Tennessee, Coke of Texas, the two Senators from Massachusetts, 
Dawes and Hoar, and the two from Vermont, Morrill and Ed- 
munds. Two others, Mr. Jones of Florida, and Mr. Maxey of 
Texas, desire reélection, but even if they should succeed, it will 
make but 24 who were in the Senate ten years ago, or less than 
one-third, 52 being men who have newly come in. 

* * * 

SoME of the changes are very notable. Among those who 
have died are Eaton of Connecticut, Ben. Hill of Georgia, Judge 
David Davis of Illinois, Gen. Burnside and Anthony of Rhode 
Island, and Howe of Wisconsin. And the remarkable absentees 
still living, but not in public life, include Barnum of Connecticut, 


McDonald of Indiana, Hamlin and Blaine of Maine, Windom of 


Minnesota, Conkling and Kernan of New York, Thurman of Ohio, 
and Wallace of Pennsylvania ;—all men who in the Senate were 
conspicuous figures. Ovhers are in public life, but in different 
stations: Mr. Garland is Attorney-General, Mr. Bayard is Secre- 
tary of State, General Gordon is Governor of Georgia, and Gener- 
ul Oglesby Governor of Illinois, Mr. Lamar is Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Judge Stanley Matthews is on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. 


RONDEL.—IN WINTER TIME. 
LIGHTED and dark and grim, the once glad hills ; 
Gloomy their kirtles hang with ice-wrought frills; 
Weighted with wrack of branches, gray and stark ; 
Swept and lashed and gashed by a blast that kills, 
Cutting and tearing ’thwart orchard, grove, and park, 
Blighted and dark. 


Myriad leaves, that greened to grace the sky ; 

Myriad streams, that lapped the summer by ; 

Myriad birds, that wooed warm winds to hark 

Myriad songs, that woke to throb and die— 

Gone, all gone, and left not one faint, fair mark, 
Blighted and dark. 


Where be the roses of the rose-red June ? 

Where of soft zephyrs, fairy sweet, the croon ? 

Where, oared by passion dreams, the lover’s bark ? 

Where, on hearts graved, the love-most-precious rune ? 

Lost, lost, all lost in Time’s vast, viewless ark, 
Blighted and dark. 


Jan. 10th, 1887. WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


REVIEWS. 
Two PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS FROM FAIR FLORENCE TO THE ETER- 

NAL CITY OF RoME. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

Boston : Roberts Bros. 1887. 

NE cannot besure that Mr. Ruskin would have approved of *‘two 

on a tricycle” as a sufficiently serious close to the long train 
of pilgrims that has been pressing through the gates of Rome, 
‘mixing from many lands, and marching from very far” for more 
than two thousand years. Had the American pilgrims been 
minded to ride their ‘ machine ” over the sunken stones that mark 
the course of the Sacred Way, under the Arch of Titus, in the 
wake of spectral victors’ cars and phantom triumphal processions, 
one might have felt that the secularization of Rome was indeed 
complete. But they harbored no such sacrilegious thought; and 
even had they done so it would have been impossible to execute it, 
for the Roman authorities, very jealous of any slight encroach- 
ment from without, though blind to the vandalism of their own 
subjects, in the person of a gendarme obliged Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell to dismount in the Piazza di Spagna five minutes after enter- 
ing by the Porta del Popolo. 

Few readers who still possess energy and enthusiasm can help 
envying these happy pilgrims on their journey, in spite of a few 
slight personal discomforts. Both the text and illustrations show 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pennell are in sympathy with the charm of 
Italy; andthe charm of this‘‘ heavenliest part of earth” is notof the 
floral kind that the drop curtains of theatres represents. It is true 
that itis ‘‘ the land where the orange-tree blows,” and where the ole- 
ander blooms, and where the flowers in spring seem like a dream 
made real; but it is also a land of barren mountains and treeless 
wastes and desert plains, and the very desolation has a penetrat- 
ing beauty of its own, more powerful to some minds than the fat- 
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ness and fertility of other countries. 
of that part of their ride which lay between Siena and Catina, 
shows that she has astrongsense of the fascination of this lovely and 


Mrs. Pennell’s description 


waste landscape. ‘On either side were low rolling bills, bare as 
the English moors, and of every shade of gray, brown and pur- 
ple. Here rose a hill steeper than the others, with a black cross 
on its summit; and here, one crowned with a group of four grim 
cypresses. Down the hillsides were deep ruts and gullies, with 
only an occasional patch of green, where women were watching 
sheep and swine. Once we came where three or four horses were 
gathered around a small church; but they were as desolate as the 


land. We heard voices in the distance, but there was no one in 
sight. When on ashort stretch of level road we stopped to look 


at this strange gray land, the grayer because dark clouds covered 
the sky, we saw that above the barrenness the sun shone on 
Siena.” But the most delightful chapter in the book is 
the one describing the visit to Mount Oliveto, where the good 
Abate adopted the “ pilgrims” for his own, and showered upon 
them every mark of friendliness and hospitality. 

The picture of the garden is charming—‘‘ There never was 
such another garden ! It is close to the large brick house or palace 
by the gateway, where in old times lay visitors were lodged, and 
beyond which no woman was ever allowed to pass. It is small, but 
in it the monks only raised the rarest trees and plants. Here grew 
the precious herbs, out of which, in the pharmacy, whose windows 
overlook the quiet green enclosure, they prepared the healing 
draughts for which people came from far and near. The phar- 
macy is closed now. There is dust in the corners and on the 
quaint old chairs. Cobwebs hang from the ceiling. But the brass 
scales are still on the heavy wooden counter, and pestle and mortar 
behind it, and glass retorts of strange shapes in the corners and 
above the doors. Majolica jars all marked with the three moun- 
tains, the cross and the olive branch—the stemma of the monastic 
order—are ranged on the lower shelves, many of the larger ones 
carefully sealed, while from the smaller come forth strange odors 
of myrrh, frankincense and rare ointments. As in the refectory, 
everything here is in order for the monks when they retire. But 
they will find more change in the garden below. The rare plants, 
the ebony and the hyssop, the cactuses and the palm (which made 
us think less of Soduna’s frescoes than we had before), the pome- 
granate and the artichokes are all there. But weeds grow in the 
paths and by the old gray well, and in among the herbs; roses 
have run riot in the centre of the garden and turned it into a wild 
tangled growth. To us it seemed the loveliest spot in Monte 
Oliveto. The hours spent in it were like a beautiful idyl of 
Theocritus or Shelley. The sun shone and the air was filled with 
sweet spicy scents. To one side was the gray mountain, to the 
other dense cypresses, and above a blue, cloudless sky. . . . I 
hope if the monks ever do come back that, while they throw open 
the windows of the pharmacy, and let the light in again upon the 
majolica and dark wood work, they will leave the gates of the 
garden locked. It is fairer in its confusion than it ever could be 
with weeded paths and well-clipped bushes.” The illustrations, 
slight as they are, have undoubtedly the spirit of the place, es- 
pecially two charming little sketches—‘‘ A Perugino Landscape,” 
and ‘“‘On the Arno.” There is a particularly nice drawing of the 
convent of Monte Oliveto, with its protecting guard of grim, straight, 
sentinel-like cypresses, and below the straggling olive-orchard, 
where the trees twist their uneasy bodies into writhing, distorted 
shapes as if trying to drag their roots from the soil, and with their 
shimmering gray-green foliage, look like normal straight-limbed 
trees seen through a piece of crooked glass. The picture of Catina 
gives a wonderful effect of space in the small page, and suggests 
with a few lines the glorious view of plain and sky and distant 
mountain that blesses the dwellers in Italian hill towns, a blessing 
which, it must be confessed, they do not always ardently appreci- 
ate as a sufficient compensation for the long weary climb and the 
chill of the winter winds. One parts respectfully with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell in the Piazza di Spagna, wishing them equal pleasure 
and good fortune on future journeyings. 


ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM SHIPLEY HAINES AND SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN AND JOSEPH HAINES AND COL. 
COWPERTHWAIT. Compiled by William FrancisCregar. Roy- 
al 8vo., paper. Pp. 85. Philadelphia: Patterson & White. 
1887. 

This pamphlet, which contains the ancestry of the Haines 
family and its collateral branches, commences with the descend- 
ants of Richard and Margaret Haines, of Aynhoe-on-the-Hill, 
Northamptonshire, England, members of the Society of Friends, 
who in April, 1682, accompanied by their younger sons, Richard, 
William, and Thomas, embarked for New Jersey, where their 
eldest son, John, had already established himself in Evesham 
township, Burlington county. Mr. Cregar gives a complete list of 
the grandchildren of Richard and Margaret Haines; a partial ac- 
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count of the descendants of their eldest son; an account of that 
branch of the family descended from their second son, Richard 
Haines, Jr., of Evesham towaship, and nearly acomplete list of 
the descendants of their youngest son, Joseph Haines, who was 
born in the early part of the year 1682, during the voyage to this 
country, and settled in what is now Rising Sun, Cecil county, 
Maryland, before William Penn came to Philadelphia. Other 
chapters are devoted to accounts of the founders, early genera- 
tions and branches of the families descended from Joha Hollings- 
head, of Burlington, N. J., who came over in 1678; from Emanuel 
Stratton, of Gloucester county, N.J., a native of Long Island, 
and descendant of William Stratton, of Stratford, England ; from 
Timothy Hancock, of Beayles, Warwickshire, England, who came 
to New Jersey in 1681; and Robert Engle, who came from Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, and settled in Evesham township ; from John 
Borton, of Hillsdown, on the Northampton River, Burlington 
county, N. J., native of Ayshoe, who immigrated in 1679; from 
Hugh Cowperthwait, a native of the North of England, who came 
to Long Island in 1674, settling at Flushing, where he acquired a 
considerable estate as a schoolmaster and tailor, being also a min- 
ister of the Society of Friends; from Joseph Yard, who caine from 
the neighborhood of Exeter, in Devonshire, and settled at Phila- 
delphia, some time prior to August, 1687, and from William Yard, 
of Trenton, N. J., who, with his brother, claimed descent from 
those Yards that accompanied William the Conqueror into Eng- 
land and established themselves at Yard, near Marlborough, in 
county Devon, and who bear the same coat-of-arms as the Eng- 
lish family ; and from Col. Joseph Cowperthwait, some time high 
sheriff of the county of Philadelphia, and one of the Justices of 
the Peace of the same county, who came to Philadelphia in 1759, 
and who at the outbreak of the War of Independence raised a 
company of Light Infantry known as “The Quaker Blues.” Mr, 
Cregar is to be complimented on the excellent index, which con- 
tains nearly nine hundred names, and is to be commended for the 
ample references to his authorities. The book is beautifully 
printed, and makes a fine appearance. H, P. R. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Charles Dudley Warner. [lustrated by 
C. 8. Reinhart. 8vo. Pp. 363. New York: Harper & Bros, 
Readers of Harper’s Magazine are already familiar with the 

story and illustrations which makeup this volume. ‘They are here 
gathered up and made into one of the most exquisite specimens 
of bookmaking on which our eyes have ever lighted. ‘The typo- 
graphical work is done in faultless style on heavy toned paper, and 
the finishing touch is given by the binding, which is nothing less 
than an inspiration. We would cheerfully wade through untold 
amounts of unmitigated trash if we were allowed to peruse it in 
such a witching form as this, and we would offer as a valuable sug- 
gestion to pedagogues to get their Euclids and Greek grammars 
similarly dressed if they would have their charges bring to such 
improving studies the zeal which they throw into besieging the 
hidden meanings of Jules Verne and his confreres. 

This book however is in no pressing need of such factitious 
charms to set off itsinner worth, though naturally it bears its good 
fortune gracefully. It is the fruit of a happy idea, brilliantly eon- 
ceived and well carried out. The idea of twisting a love story and 
a panorama of travel together is indeed not at all new; it has been 
carried out with various degrees of success by divers writers, and 
among such instances we may mention as very near the top of the 
list, and also as suggesting the story under discussion in several re- 
spects, that charming idy! by the lady who writes over the nom de 
plume of Christian Reid,—*t The Land of the Sky ;””—that is to say 
the mountainous parts of North Carolina and Tennessee. Mr. 
Warner’s story, if so it may be called, has however a much wider 
range of scenery for its accommodation, and is rather more a se- 
ries of watering-place sketches than a novel. And as such it is de- 
lightful. He is just the ideal person for such a task, with his fresh 
humor, his keen eye for the traits which distinguish the common- 
place from its brother commonplace, and his well-defined but 
equally well-restrained sympathetic quality always dashed with just 
a touch of cynicism, and sometimes, it must be admitted, yielding 
to fits of fastidiousness. Nevertheless few men could have tasted 
the changing phases of summer life at all our leading eastern water- 
ing-places with a more just appreciation of all, and it is instruc- 
tive as well as delightful to follow him. He starts the season with 
Fortress Monroe in March and ends with the White Mountains in 
October, and in the meantime covers Cape May, Atlantic City, As- 
bury Park, Long Branch, Newport, Narragansett, Nahant, Watch 
Hill, Isle of Shoals, and finally Mt. Desert to finish the coast-line, 
besides intermediate places too numerous to mention here; then 
off at a tangent to the White Sulphur Springs, back to Saratoga, 
Lake George, Niagara, Thousand Isles, and to the White Moun- 
tains, with of course various places of less importance sandwiched 
in. Happily the interior resorts cf the country are not visited with 
that impartial thoroughness which he gives to the seashore, else 
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could not all the charms of red-and-black-and-old-gold binding en- 
tice the reader to persevere to the end. 

The social system of our country as thus displayed tempts 
one to sum it up by reversing the dictum of some person, we for- 
get who at this moment, that English society was a universal 
process of looking up to your superiors. American society re- 
verses this: here every perso is steadfastly and with much self- 
complacency gazing on his inferiors. Everybody is exhibited as 
having somebody on whom he can lé6ok down and satirize ; and 
on the summit of the pyramid sits Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
and cynically regards the whole mass. But when he leaves the 
dress-parade of social ambition and comes to treat human nature as 
found in men and women primarily he is not troubled with a too- 
cynical disposition. The bogk is pervaded throughout by a 
tone of good fellowship toward man and his more amiable little 
weaknesses, and the free-and-easy air of summer resort life, espe- 
cially as displayed in the interminable love-making in various 
degrees of earnestness, will delight any reader who has any of the 
stuffof.youth in him. 

The illustrations are unique in their fitness and spirit. They 
evidently followed very closely on the writing of the text they illus- 
trate, and seem as if they must have been done by the same hand 
that wrote the book. Mr. Reinhart’s life and verve are exactly in 
place here, and his jaunty sketches so perfectly catch the spirit of 
the work that they seem like an integral part of rather than an 
addition to it. 


UNDER POLARKREDSEN : Naturskildringer og Naturhistoriske Skis- 
ser fra Nordlands Indre Dale. Af Axel Hagemann. [Under 
the Polar Circle. Pictures of Nature and Sketches of Nat- 
ural History from the Inland Valleys of Nordland. By Axel 
Hagemann.| Pp. vii. and 205. Kristiania, Norway: Alb. 
Cammermeyer. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book about the scenery and 
the natural history of a little-known province, with side glances 
at its people and their ways. Nordland is the part of Norway 
which lies above Throndhjem, and therefore out of the line of the 
ordinary tourist, except as he skirts its coast on the way to the 
North Cape. It is a narrow strip between the Dovrefjeld moun- 
tains and the sea, and from many of its uplands the view reaches 
into Sweden. It is a country of fiords, mountain-peaks, (tinder), 
lofty uplands, and swift streams. The author deals with the in- 
terior of the country, rather than the coast. Saltdal is the central 
point of his book, although not the only dale he describes. He 
treats con amore ot bird and beast, tree and shrub, weather and 
scenery, until we begin to feel that Nordland is not so far away, 
and that indeed he has made it better known to us than are many 
parts of ourown country. Natural history is especially under ob- 
ligations to him for his close and exact observation of the habits 
of the birds and the beasts. He evidently has a hearty sympathy 
with these “ poor relations” of our race, which makes him a care- 
ful student of their ways. 

He frequently quotes from Per Dass’s ‘‘ Nordiand’s Trompet,” 
a poetical description of the province by the most remarkable of 
its clergy of last century. Dass is a very notable figure in the lit- 
erary history of Norway. With the common people he enjoyed 
the rather dangerous and certainly unprofessional reputation of 
being a wizard. His poetry shows him to have been a man of gen- 
uine literary power, and our author does honor to his accuracy and 
carefulness as a naturalist. 

The pathetic element in the book is found in the references to 
the older inhabitants, the Laps, who have been driven farther 
north or into Sweden for the most part. Mugge’s ‘ Afraja ” has 
familiarized many readers with the sufferings of this simple and 
primitive people, but in an exaggerating way. Our author is not 
so explicit, but he gives us glimpses of this dispossessed and suf- 
fering people, whose treatment by the Norse reminds us of the fate 
of our own Indians, their ethnological kinsmen. 


DEN Deve. Fortelling af Octave Feuillet. Oversat af Oscar 
Tybring. [The Dead (La Morte). A story by Octave Feuil- 
let. Translated by Oscar Tybring.] Pp. 172. Kristiania : 
Alb, Cammermeyer. 

What will be the effect on social and family relations of a 

general relapse into religious unbelief and materialism, if such a 


relapse should take place? It is certain that the present status of 


these relations is determined by the general Christian beliefs 


which pervade our social atmosphere, and affect the thinking of 


even our materialists. This atmosphere is too subtle to be either 
appreciated at its full force as a formative influence, or to be eva- 
ded by those who are the least receptive to its influence. But it 
would disappear entirely out of an atheistic and materialistic so- 
ciety, if such a society be possible. At present we can see only in 
part the outcome of such tendencies, because our atheists are much 
more Christian than they think themselves. The sun warms and 
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lightens even the rooms which open only to the north. It is 
this problem to which is devoted the French novel which lies 
before us in a Norwegian translation. A young atheist of good 
family marries a devout Catholic girl, who hopes to reclaim him 
from his unbeliefs. The story is of the conflict of faith and unfaith 
in the same household, and the wife is defeated. Her own faith 
is weakened and her ideal dimmed by compliances and compro- 
mises, through which she hoped to win her husband. She is bro- 
ken-hearted on the discovery that she has accomplished nothing 
for the redemption of her husband, and that she herself has lost 
much of her clearness of conviction in the process. 

Then arival appears on the scene in the person ofa woman who 
shares the husband’s disbelief and fascinates him by her beauty. 
The wife dies, her death being hastened by her rival, who under- 
takes to nurse her. The husband marries the rival, to discover 
that he has mated himself to a more logical and consistent charac- 
ter than himself. His new wife has rejected not only the root 
beliefs of Christian civilization, but many of its fruits to which he 
still clings. He is revolted by the discovery of a conflict in his 
home not less fundamental than that which had sundered him 
from his first wife. The dead wins the victory, although she was 
defeated in life. 

The Vicomte de Vaudricourt is a typical character. He stands 
for much that is characteristic of our century, especially in France. 
fis illogical unbelief, his clinging to Christian ideals in practice 
while rejecting every Christian principle, his willingness to have 
the sunlight without the sun, are not private and isolated charac- 
teristics. They belong to our age, which stands between Aliette 
and Sabrine, drawn by the heart to the one and by the head to 
the other. 

The story is told with very great skill, and often with de- 
lightful humor, The darker elements are thus relieved in a way 
which redeems the bovk from mere gloominess, and yet heightens 
the reader’s'sense of that clement. 

There is also an English translation published by the Apple- 
tons, 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

TINH REE years ago Professor Rasmus B. Anderson translated 

Professor F. Winkel Horn’s History of the Literature of the 
Scandinavian North. Dr. Horn now returns the compliment by a 
translation of Minister Anderson’s ** Norse Mythology ” into Dan- 
ish-Norwegian. 
the original, and is published by Albert Cammermeyer, of Kris- 
tiania, Norway. The work has long been recognized as the best 
on the subject in English. Its translation into a language which 
already possesses works on the subject by Grundtvig, Munch, Key- 
ser and many other able scholars, marks its merit in a very em- 
phatic way. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have begun the issue of some partic- 
warly attractive reprints of English material, which may be taken 
in the line of the reaction against the rule of the cheapest of these 
transfers, of which business we have given lately several illustra- 
tions. Apart from any consideration of the merit of these repro- 
ductions by the Lippincott Co., their equal cheapness and attrac- 
tiveness—the volumes while of substantial make and of even ele- 
gant appearance, costing but fifty and seventy-five cents each— 
must arrest attention. ‘'wo of these striking reprints—“ Geoffrey 
Stirling,” by Mrs. Leith Adams (May Laffan), and “ That Other 
Person,” by Mrs. Alfred Hunt—have just reached us, and we refer 
to them chiefly te direct notice to the printing project of which 
they form a part. This is a new edition of Mrs. Adams’ story, 
which had we believe considerable success. It is a domestic tale 
witha sensational element. Mrs. Hunt’s novel, not without merit, 
deals with middle-class London life, and draws a picture of genteel 
poverty with a circumstantiality which gives the impress of truth. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

TINHE first edition of Prof. Thompson’s lectures at Harvard on 

Protection, issued some months ago, has been exhausted, and 
a second will be immediately issued by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
Upon the invitation of the undergraduate students of Williams 
College, Prof. Thompson has been at that institution within the 
past fortnight, delivering a series of four lectures upon economic 
topics. His lectures at Yale, last year, more elaborate—being 
much more numerous and extended—than those at Harvard, are 
not in print. 

Mr. Arnold, the head of John Wanamaker’s book depart- 
ment, leaves Philadelphia to join the firm of D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.——Mrs. Arthur Stannard, better known as “ John Strange 
Winter,” has made her appearance as a public reader of selections 
from her own work.——It is expected that General Lew Wallace’s 
new novel will be ready in March. It was written while he was 


The version is made from the fourth edition of 
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minister to Turkey, and the scene is laid in that country.——It is 
believed that Senator Hoar has nearly completed a translation of 
Thucydides on which he has been for some time engaged. 

The present Lord Houghton denies a statement that he is to 
write a biography of his father, the poet, and entirely agrees with 
a critic who has intimated rather pointedly that filial biographies 
are not desirable. He hopes, however, that it will be possible be- 
fore long to publish some kind of a memorial, but is unable to 
state whether the book will take the form of a regular life and 
letters or of a selection from his father’s correspondence. 


The death of Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster may be appropriately 
referred to here, since with all the other work done by that re- 
markable woman, she used the pen with marked force. No book 
of hers, as we think, remains, but she did a great deal of occasion- 
al journalistic labor. The death of Mrs. Foster recalls the fact 
of the enormous change in the public relations of the sexes in this 
country within a generation, and which is owing to no one more 
than to this earnest worker. She was a young school teacher in 
Lynn, Mass., when Garrison aroused her as he did so many oth- 
ers. She was one of the most attractive and effective speakers of 
her sex. 

The death is announced of Prof. Jordan, the well known wri- 
ter on Roman topography. Like many of the ablest men in mod- 
ern Germany, he was of Huguenot descent, and belonged to the 
French colony in Berlin. Three hundred of the best sonnets 
written during the last hundred years have been collected in a vol- 
ume edited by William Sharp, who furnishes an introductory es- 
say on the sonnet and bibliographical notes. 

President Eliot of Harvard has been granted eight months’ 
leave of absence. F. Warne & Co. will shortly publish a new 
and thoroughly revised edition of ‘‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary’’ 
edited by Rev. James Wood of Edinburgh. A revised and en- 
larged edition of Doran’s ‘“‘ Annals of the Stage ” has been under- 
taken in England. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great library in San Francisco, which it 
has taken him thirty years to collect, is offered for sale, the price 
being $250,000. D. Lothrop & Co. have in press a collection of 
‘Bed Time Poetry ” for children, selected and edited by Wendell 
Phillips Garrison.——Mr. Dawson, formerly librarian of the Uni- 
ted States Senate, and an intimate friend of General John A. Lo- 
gan, is writing a Life of the General, which will be published in 
Chicago. The biographer receives assistance from Mrs. Logan. 

Rev. Dr. McCosh is about to publish a volume on “ Realistic 
Philosophy.” The Harpers are about to bring out a second edi- 
tion of Hudson’s “ Railways and the Republic,” containing new 
matter relating to recent judicial decisions. Assistant-Secreta- 
ry Fairchild has decided that sheet music sent to this country by 
foreign firms for examination, with a view to receiving orders for 
the same, having a commercial value cannot be entered as sam- 
ples free of duty. 

The complete title of Mr. Browning’s new volume of poetry 
is ‘‘ Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in Their Day ; 
to wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Turini, Gerard de Lair- 
esse and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apol- 
lo and the Fates; concluded by another between John Fust and 
his Friends.” 

Mr. Lee Merriwether, a young gentleman who, it is stated, is 
‘* connected with the Interior Department at Washington,” has a 
volume entitled ‘A Tramp Trip: How to see Europe on Fifty 
Cents a Day,’ among the February announcements of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. The trip touches most of the states of conti- 
nental Europe, and includes observations of the life of rural and 
manufacturing England. It contains a great deal of interesting 
matter about topics not found in ordinary books of travel. 

Bret Harte’s new book, which will be published immediately 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains two stories—“ A Millionaire 
of Rough-and-Ready ” and “‘ Devil’s Ford.” 

John Bernard, who was one of the brightest of English come- 
dians in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, and became 
afterward one of the earliest of American managers, left at his 
death an unpublished manuscript containing his impressions of 
life and society in the new-born republic between 1797 and 1811. 
This has been edited by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Boyle Bernard, 
and with some additional matter will be published by Harper & 
Brothers under the title of ‘“‘ Retrospections of America.” An in- 
troduction and notes have been prepared for the book by Laurence 
Hutton and Brander Matthews, and it will be embellished by a 
number of illustrations. 

The latest volume in the ‘‘ American Statesmen” series of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
and treats of Thomas H. Benton. 
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Messrs. Harper and Brothers announce immediately an ** In- 
troduction to Psychological Theory ” by Borden P. Browne, the 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, whose previous 
work, ‘* Metaphysics,” made somewhat of a stir among those en- 
gage in the pursuit of mental science. 

A volume of reminiscences of Salem by Mrs. Nathaniel Sils- 
bee (formerly a resident of Salem, but now living in Boston) is to 


be shortly published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
book is to be called *‘ A Half Century in Salem.” 
M. Francois Coppée, the distinguished French poet, and 


member of the Academy, is writing a new work called “ Fille de 
Tristesse.”’ Signor G. Gardueci, the Italian poet and literary 
historian, has just finished a remarkable work on the Popes as 
poets. It is said to contain a rather severe criticism on the poems 
of Leo XIII., and this fact may delay its publication, the author 
not wishing to appear to favor the anti-clericals. The London 
Saturday Review, which as a rule can see nothing good in America 
says,— Some of our most comely gift books this season are im- 
ported from America.” It then calls the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese’ ‘unobtrusively beautiful.”’ 

Edward Everett Hale’s book on “ Franklin in France” is now 
printed, and the sheets are ready for the binder, making a volume 
of some four hundred pages. The material employed is entirely 
new to the public, only three of the many letters of Franklin given 
having ever before been seen in print. Four portraits, also un- 
familiar to Americans, will be included in the volume; of these 
one is after a medallion made by Nini during Franklin’s residence 
in France. 

Mr. Louis Vossion, Consul of France in this City, has ar- 
ranged to translate and produce in France Henry George’s book, 
‘Protection or Free Trade.” Herr Richard Pohl will shortly 
publish a novel dealing with the present condition of musical art 
in Germany. Detroit is becoming a noticeable publishing centre. 
A new house has been established there, D. C. Haynes & Co., for 
the publication of periodicals and books on Pharmacy and related 
topics. 














They will publish The Microscope, heretofore issued in 
Ann Arbor, and a new monthly cailed The Pharmaceutical Era. 
The nomination of Von Treitschke to succeed Von Ranke as 
historiographer of Prussia, was made at the instance of the Em- 
peror. The position is one of high distinction. 

A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent ”’ 
is just issued by Messrs. ‘Ticknor & Co., with the title ** Sons and 
Daughters.” The success of the former book causes a particular 
interest to be felt in the new one, which, indeed, the Boston Trav- 
eller, which had a look at advance sheets, declares “ the great novel 
of this season.” The scene includes Philadelphia and presents 
Philadelphia characters, so that the identity of the anonymous 
author is likely to be especially canvassed here. 

The edition of Shakespeare which Mr. Henry Irving and Mr. 
Marshall are preparing in England will be brought out in a few 
months. The executors of Samuel J. Tilden lately submitted to 
the New York Legislature the form of an act forestablishing a free 
library and reading-room in the city of New York, under the terms 
of Mr. Tilden’s will. It is stated that the sum available for the 
purpose will not fall short of $4,000,000 and may exceed that 
amount. 

The Queen of Roumania’s new novel, “ Astra,” is said to be 
a strong piece of realism. The non-secretarian institution for 
the promotion of learning, projected at Worcester, Mass., by Mr. 
Jonas Gilman Clark, to which we have already referred, will start 
with an endowment by Mr. Clark, of $1,000,000. Eight gentlemen 
of Worcester are associated with the projector in the petition for 
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incorporation, and if the citizens offer substantial evidence of | 


sympathy and support, Mr. Clark will endow the institution still 
further. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
“N the February number of the Magazine of American History 
Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin pursues his studies of early American 
newspapers and editors. His article has twenty-seven illustra- 
tions, including several rare portraits—among them Matthew 
Casey, James Rivington, Joseph Dennie, and Philip Freneau. These 
papers have a distinct historical value, and Mr. Benjamin’s treat- 
ment of his theme is both able and pleasing. Other notable con- 
tributions to the February issue are the “ Letter of Commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, in 1843,” from Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
U.S. A.; “ When did Ohio become a State?” discussed by James 
(. Howard, for the benefit of historians who persist in copying 
each others’ errors; and a biographical sketch of General Dayid 
Ilunter, by Gen. Robert C. Schenck. 
It is announced that Mr. Edward Roth, of Philadelphia, is 
nearing the end of the biographical portion of his “Complete In- 
dex” vo the first hundred volumes of Littell’s Living Age. 


‘ 
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The March Atlantic will contain a paper on ‘ Théophile 
Gautier,” and poetry by Mr. Lowell, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Andrew Hedbrooke and Bliss Carman. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has contracted to write during the 
present year a series of twelve articles on “ Literary Tendencies ”’ 
for the New York Independent. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. announce a new period- 
ical, The Audubon Magazine, to be printed in the interest of the 
* Audubon Society” tor the Protection of Birds, 

Mrs. Oliphant has written for Blackwood’s another story in 
her supernatural series. It is entitled “‘The Land of Darkness,”’ 
and contains a new idea of Hell. 

The libel law of England, says the London Times, is now such 
that “almost any rogue or vagabond can put a journal to an im- 
mense expense in almost any case he may wish to trump up.” 


AR T. 
POPULAR ART EDUCATION: A LESSON FROM FRENCH 
EXPERIENCE. 
A VERY sensible article on the subject of popular art educa- 
tion, in a recent number of the Courrier de l Art, is quite as 
interesting and profitable for the American public as for the 
French one to which it is directly addressed, dealing as it does 
with one of the most vital questions in the educational system of 
the day,—a question none the less important because systematic- 
ally ‘“‘shirked” in numberless communities, not yet awakened to 
a sense either of their responsibilities or their necessities. The 
article is not only timely and valuable for its intelligent discussion 
of methods, but is further interesting to us as showing that the 
country to which we have been accustomed to look for our chief 
guidance in art matters has not yet learned everything itself, nor 
freed itself from many of the embarrassments that are encumber- 
ing us. 

The writer ridicules the system of drawing from lithographic 
copies which has deluded whole generations of young ladies at 
boarding school—and of young gentlemen too in high school and 
college for that matter—with the idea that they were learning to 
draw by copying them, and the strange thing about it is the 
fact that he ridicules it as a thing that has only been abolished in 
France within the school year which closed last Summer. ‘“ With 
very rare exceptions,” he says, ‘“‘ drawing is taught to-day through- 
out France as it ought to be. . . . . The greater part of the 
students no longer draw from the prints of their own selecting, 
which tender mothers will preciously frame and cherish as very 
masterpieces. The lithographic copies which have contributed 
so much to falsify the taste of youth and to cast discredit upon the 
study of drawing in our lyceums and colleges, have been dethroned 
and replaced by models in plaster. The student begins by trac- 
ing geometrical lines, and comes by slow and rational steps to 
ornament, and at last to the human figure.”’” Everybody who has 
given the subject any thought knows that this is the way and the 
only way to learn to draw; to look not at representations of 
things but at the things themselves, and to strive to make a 
representation that shall be the student’s own. 

All drawing for special forms of application, all originality in 
design for whatever kind of work, depends upon the ability of the 
designer to recruit his stock of ideas with material accumulated 
from the world about him, and his usefulness is increased and his 
faculties disciplined mainly by the study not of copies and designs 
but of things. 

Perhaps no branch of study has occupied a larger share of the 
attention of teachers during the last dozen years than has draw- 
ing. Notonly have art schools multiplied within that time to an 
extent which is almost alarming, but drawing has come to be fairly 
recognized as one of the most fundamental branches of genera! 
education, and a certain amount of attention is paid to it in nearly 
every school in the land whose methods are entitled to much con- 
sideration. Naturally enough much uncertainty has existed in 
the minds of teachers regarding methods, and “ systems” have 
multiplied almost as fast as advocates. Yetit would barely be too 
much to say that thus farin the history of the movement the study 
of drawing in the Public Schools of American cities has been 
mainly the prey of the publisher or the hobby of the theorist. If 
the outcome of their united energies has been a little disappoint- 
ing sometimes, the lesson will not have been without its use if it 
helps us to a juster estimate of the function and sphere of the 
Public School. The fact is that while it is not too much to re- 
quire of every boy and girl in the school that they should devote : 
portion of each week to drawing, and should in this way get as 
well started in this branch as they do in others; it is too much to 
expect that anything very important in the result is to be accom- 
plished during the period covered by the child’s life at school. For 
these results we must look to special schools, which, for the great 
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bulk of the population, and for that portion of it too which it is 
most to the public interest to reach, will have to be evening 
schools. The vast majority of our future citizens, and nearly all 
of our future workmen, are beyond the reach of school influences 
other than those exerted by the night school by the time they are 
fourteen years old, and no one will deny that all serious training in 
art or industry must come later than this. 

This is well understood by the writer of the article already 
quoted from, who points out the fact that the limitations which 
attend the primary and grammar school courses are quite as bind- 
ing in the college course, even in France, where he admits that the 
drawing is at least established on a proper footing, and is as a rule 
well taught. He says very truly ‘‘ Drawing in a college course 
can never be anything but an accessory after all. When it is as- 
sociated with a knowledge of art history, (a branch to which hardly 
any attention has yet been paid), it undoubtedly does assist in en- 
riching one’s stock of ideas, in forming his taste, and in giving a cer- 
tain air of culture to the young man especially devoted to classical 
studies. But, except in the case of certain exceptionally endowed 
natures, the study of drawing does not make of our college men 
either artists or artisans,’ andso he thinks the efforts of the govern- 
mentare wisely directed in being applied principally to the develop- 
ment of special schools of either Fine or Industrial Art, which have 
become ‘“ veritable nurseries of workmen who will speedily furnish 
our art industries, menaced already by foreign competition, with 
excellent craftsmen.” From some twenty provincial schools of 
Fine Art located in the princ.pal industrial centres, radiate as many 
systems of municipal drawing schools, the classes in which are 
composed of workmen and meet in the evening. These night 
schools are the branches of the national system which bear the 
fruit. They number more than six hundred professors, and an 
army of scholars which is estimated at not less than twenty-three 
thousand, nearly all of them adults,—that is to say boys or young 
men already employed in industrial occupations. 

We in America have talked a great deal about the need of 
making Art Education general, and have really made substantial 
progress in the direction of adopting the study of drawing as part 
of the accepted course of general education ; but we have done 
almost nothing toward establishing in the centres of population 
and industry the only class of schools which can reach the people 
on whose education the welfare of our industries depends. This 
work should not be left to philanthropy, either private or corpor- 
ate. Such schools should form part of the public school system, 
and should be under the direction of the same board of superin- 
tendence as the day schools. Only in this way will coherence in 
the system and satisfactory standards be possible. A beginning in 
the right direction has, indeed, been made in a few cities, notably 
Boston, and much more might have been accomplished there if the 
selection of the men who were to superintend the work had been 
less unfortunate, but in other places this important public business 
is left to the uncertain and unequal management of different and 
in a sense rival institutions, more or less well supported by private 
liberality. 

The expense to the city or state of properly conducting such 
schools need not be great if the method which seems to be almost 
universally adopted on the continent of Europe and to a certain 
extent in England be continued here. This is briefly as follows: 
The government dispenses a certain amount of assistance, some- 
times only enough for a system of prizes, sometimes enough to 
pay the salaries of the instructors. ‘The municipality furnishes a 
building, (schoolbouses are always to be had in our cities), and 
apparatus, and running expenses are supplied either from the in- 
comes of local corporations or guilds representing the industries 
most directly benefited, or by the subscriptions of public-spirited 
citizens. The government assistance secures government inspec- 
tion and a breadth of purpose not otherwise attainable, and the 
support of the local industries insures the giving of a practical 
bent to the student’s efforts, while the municipality, by furnishing 
a building, removes without expense to itself a heavy part of the 
load which the schools managed by private generosity or enter- 
prise are obliged to bear. 

A Superintendent of Drawing every city must certainly em- 
ploy, if anything worthy of respect is to be accomplished in this 
branch. This was proved long ago to the satisfaction of everybody, 
and is proved now by the contemptible results obtained in those 
towns which attempt to do without the superintendent while still 
keeping up the pretence of having the subject taught in the schools, 
and the supervision of the night schools would form as much a 
part of his duties as would that of the day schools. 

Underlying all success in industrial pursuits is artistic ability ; 
the industries are to be developed and improved through the de- 
velopment of this power in the workman and in this way alone. 
Have we not talked and even tried in other ways to advance these 
interests long enough, and when shall we begin to work in the 
way which all experience has shown to be the proper = ? a 

rs. W. Bt. 
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NOTES. 


THE sumptuous “ de luxe ” edition of “ A Book of the Tile Club ” 
will be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. immediately. 

A new and important art work by Dr. Franz von Reber, di- 
rector of the Bavarian royal and state galleries of paintings, and 
professor in the University and Polytechnie of Munich, is an- 
nounced. His history of ancient art was received with much favor, 
and Harper & Bros. will shortly issue a companion volume, under 
the title of ‘‘ History of Medieval Art,”’ which will be gotten up 
in the same superb style, and will have a similar abundance of il- 
lustrations. As in the former volume, Dr. Reber’s translator is 
Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke, who has supplemented the author’s 
text, and has had the benefit of his revision. The present work 
deals with the whole artistic development of the Middle Ages, and 
to the general reader will undoubtedly be of greater interest than 
its predecessor. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

ye FE suit against the Bell Telephone now proceeding in the 

United States Supreme Court is said to be based on new evi- 
dence which will certainly overthrow the position of the Bell 
company, and show the true state of the case in regard to the in- 
vention. The New York Times of last Friday gives a long edito- 
rial to a detailed statement of the points expected to be made in 
the course of the trial, and these, if duly proved, would certainly 
be charges of the gravest character against Prof. Bell. In brief 
the charges are as follows: In June, 1875, Prof. Bell was experi- 
menting with his apparatus for multiplex telegraphy when he ac- 
cidentally discovered that two of the instruments if coupled would 
transmit musical sounds from one to the other. He immediately 
‘aught up the idea and began to try to makea speaking telephone, 
but after a prolonged series of experiments he finally gave it up 
as impossible. In the following February he applied for a patent 
for his system of telegraphy, having first made a duplicate copy of 
the specifications, which he sent to England to be patented there. 
While at the Patent Office on this errand his attorneys saw 
the caveat which had been filed some time previously by Prof. 
Elisha Gray, describing a variable resistance current, and altered 
Bell’s specification to include this idea of Gray’s, having apparent- 
ly got hold of the specification for this purpose, after it was onee 
deposited, by the connivance of some person employed in the 
Patent Office. When Bell himself shortly after came to Washing- 
ton he made other alterations in the document to make it consist- 
ent in all parts, as among other things the original instrument 
specifically denied the existence of such currents as Gray de- 
scribed. These last alterations appear to have been made with a 
lead pencil and rubbed out with repeated handling, for in a certi- 
fied copy obtained from the Patent Office in 1879 for use in court 
they do not appear, but on the contrary this part of the ap; lica- 
tion exactly corresponds with the words of the copy sent to kng- 
land. In 1885 a photographic copy of the patent in the records 
was taken for showing in court, and in this no erasures, interline- 
ations, or additions appear, it being a fair and perfect manuscript, 
but corresponding exactly in wording with the printed copies of 
the specification which had been circulated, and differing widely 
from the English patent. The inference appears to be that the 
original was removed secretly by means of some improper influ- 
ence over some one of the Patent Office employés, and the later 
copy substituted. The actual invention of a successful telephone 
by Bell occurred on March 10th, 1886, three days after the date of 
his patent, and at a time when he was acquainted with the current 
described by Gray in his caveat, which current Bell used in his 
telephone, and made it operate successfully by its use. The story 
as here given is the one which the appellants in the suit seek to 
establish, but it rests largely on circumstantial evidence, and it 
remains to be seen how much of it can be upheld in court. 

The Uralian Society of Lovers of the Natural Sciences will 
open a Scientific and Industrial Exhibition of Siberia and the Ural 
Mountains, at Ekaterinburg, on the 27th of May, to continue till 
the 25th of September, 1887. The mining and metallurgical en- 
terprises, for which the Ural is famous, will be fully represented ; 
in the ethnographical department, the interesting aboriginal tribes 
of Siberia will be illustrated by groups of living families, with their 
habitations, furniture, implements, and costumes; and the arche- 
ological collections will be to a large extent composed of objects 
which have never before figured at an exhibition of the kind. Re- 
duced fares from Nijni-Novgorod will be provided for by the com- 
mittee, of which Mr. A. Mislawsky is chairman. 

In a paper read before the British Association, Mr. F. N. Bell, 
of Winnipeg, described the sepulchral mounds of the Canadian 
Northwest. He pointed out that a continuous line of mounds may 


be traced from the mound-centers of the Mississippi River to Lake 
Winnipeg. 


Human remains, much decayed, were found in them, 
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all buried by being placed on the surface under heaps of earth, in 
which patches of charcoal and ashes frequently occur. One mound 
had a burned-clay and bowlder floor, similar to the “ sacrificial 
mounds and altars” of Ohio. Ornaments of sea-shells, which 
must have been fully twelve hundred miles from their native wa- 
ters, had been found in these mounds. In addition, the author 
had discovered an ancient camp on the bank of Red River, near a 
group of mounds. The mounds from Lake Winnipeg down to the 
Gulf of Mexico were of the same character, and were probably 
made by one race. Though whites had found great diversity of 
mortuary customs prevailing among Indian tribes inhabiting that 
great tract of country, little exploration had yet been made in the 
Canadian Northwest, which offered a wide and productive field to 
archeologists. The mounds were very ancient, and were situated 
in what were the best game districts. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, surgeon in the U. S. army, has 
been investigating the causes which are at work in carrying off 
the Indians of ourcountry. One of the most important of these 
he finds to be consumption. From the census of 1880 we learn, 
that,while the death-rate among Europeans is 17.74 per thousand, 
and that among Africans 17.28, the rate among the Indians is no 
less than 23.6. In diarrhoeal diseases the Indian death-rate is not 
greatly in excess of that of the other classes. Measles gives a 
mortality of 61.78 per thousand. But it is under the head of con- 
sumption that the difference between the Indians and the blacks 
is most conspicuous ; the rate among the former being 286 as com- 
pared with 186 among the latter, while among the whites it is but 
166 in the thousand. Dr. Matthews finds that where the Indians 
have been longest under civilizing influences the consumption- 
rate is the highest; meaning by the term “ consumption-rate ”’ 
the number of deaths from consumption in a thousand deaths 
from all known causes. Thus the rate among reservation Indians 
in Nevada is 45; in Dakota, 200; in Michigan, 333; and in New 
York, 625. The evidence appears to show that consumption in- 
creases among Indians under the influence of civilization,—i. e., 
under a compulsory endeavor to accustom themselves to the food 
and the habits of an alien and more advanced race,—and that 
climate is no calculable factor of this increase. 


A supposed extinct American mammal, the mythical West 
Indian seal, is reported to have been discovered by Mr. Henry L. 
Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. It has been believed that a skin and 
skull in the National Museum were the only relics of this mammal 
extant in any museum in the world, but Mr. Ward made a trip to 
the islands of Yucatan expressly to hunt for the ‘‘ Monachus,” and 
succeeded in obtaining several specimens. 


COMMUNICA TIONS. 
THE EXAMINATION OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26th, 1886. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
HE following statement appears on page 211 of THE AMERICAN 
of the 22d inst. : 


“ & bad defect is the omission of any supervision of the accounts of the 
railroad companies. While the larger public suffers from the unjust charges 
for freight and the like, a smaller but very extensive public suffers 
quite as much from the manipulation of accounts. The owners of stocks 
and bonds are often quite in the dark as to the value of their property. 
They are alternately cheated into buying what is worthless and selling what 
is valuable. It is this uncertainty which leaves so much room for specula- 
tive ventures, and stimulates the gambling spirit. But if our railroads were 
inspected as carefully and as frequently as are the national banks, and were 
compelled to keep their accounts according to some uniform system, the 
stock market would become a far quieter and less disturbing element in our 
business life.” 


Permit a reader of THE AMERICAN to call your attention to 
the fact that Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act authorizes 
the Commission to require annual reports from all railroad com- 
panies subject to the provisions of the Act, and to require specific 
answers to all questions upon which the Commission may need in- 
formation. The Commission is also authorized in its discretion to 
prescribe a period of time within which such railroads shall be re- 
quired to adopt a uniform system of accounts and the manner in 
which the same shall be kept. 

This section evidently escaped the notice of the writer of the 
paragraph in question. 

A READER OF THE AMERICAN, 


{Our correspondent’s suggestion as to the contents of Section 20 scarce- 
ly meets the criticism of our paragraph, though it tends, of course, in that 
direction. The distiuct supervision and examination which the national banks 


are subject to is something more than the statements of account and an- 
swers to questions which the new law proposes, and would serve, no doubt, 
« valuable public purpose.—EpD. THe AMERICAN. ] 


THE AMERICAN. 
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COOPER'S SURROUNDINGS DURING THE 
WRITING OF “ PRECAUTION.” 
\ HILE “ Precaution” was being written, the author was engaged in 
work decidedly more to his taste, the improvement of the grounds 
about the cottage at Angevine. Landscape gardening wasa new artin Amer- 
ica at that date; a smooth lawn and straight avenues lining the roads and 
fences were the chief aim of the owners of country houses; choice shrubbery 
and groups of trees were little thought of. Cherry-trees and peach-trees 
near the house, with weeping-willows, elms, locusts, and tulip-trees at no 
great distance, and rose-bushes, lilacs, and syringas for shrubbery, made up 
the general plan. But the cottage at Angevine was built at the precise 
moment when new ideas on these subjects were opening before the minds 
of the country gentry. Mr. Cooper became deeply interested in the subject 
of planning a lawn, building a ha-ha fence, and setting out trees. He was 
very daring in transplanting; the size of some of the elms he moved from 
the adjoining meadows to the new lawn caused his neighbors to shake their 
heads. Always active in his habits, he was generally in the field while this 
ditching, and fencing, and transplanting was going on, often taking part in 
the work himself. And he aimost invariably fell into talk with the work- 
men, agricultural, political, or historical, as the case might be. Full of con- 
versation, he was always listened to with interest, and in his turn he now 
heard many anecdotes connected with that part of the country which had 
become to him a temporary home. It was not yet forty years since the flag 
of England had waved over the city of New York. Several of the older 
workmen employed on the improvements at Angevine had in their youth 
shouldered muskets in the war of the Revolution, and of course each had 
his story to tell. Many lesser incidents of the Revolution, now wholly for- 
gotten, were at that day still living facts in the minds of the people, scarcely 
yet remote enough for the shadowy perspective of history. Many of those 
who had taken an active part throughout the great struggle were still com- 
ing in and going out of their children’s doors,—aged men, telling tales of the 
different events of the conflict with all the glow of personal interest. Many 
a gray-haired housewife, as she sat at her wheel, spinning her thread of flax 
or wool, could talk of the troops she had seen, in her girlhood, passing her 
father’s door, marching to and fro, on their way to this or that victory, or 
retreating, perchance, from this or that defeat. 

West Chester was full of such recollections. There was no portion of 
the country whose soil, during the eight eventful years of the war, was so 
often trodden by friend and foe, alike in arms. The city of New York was 
held, from the very first to the latest week of the war, by garrisons of one 
party or the other. Abandoned by General Washington after the retreat 
from Long Island, it became from that date the permanent headquarters of 
the British commander-in-chief; while American troops, now standing aloof 
in conscious weakness of numbers, now advancing nearer with returning 
strength of reinforcement, kept constant watch, their eyes fixed on that im- 
portant point. Small bodies of troops of both parties were in unceasing 
movement over the adjacent country, foraging, reconnoitring, skirmishing, 
as the occasion required. Scarce a narrow lane of the many winding roads 
of the country, fenced with rude stone-walls, hedged with brier and vine, 
shaded with cedar, tulip-tree, and locust, aloug which trim British troops 
and ragged American soldiers had not marched and countermarched by the 
light of sun orstar. Scarce a farm-house door which had not been darkened 
by ‘“‘ Cow-boy,” Hessian, or “ Skinner’ on errand of pillage or violence. 
Here and there still darker work had been done: homes had been destroyed 
by fire, good yeoman blood had been shed, husband, father, or son had fallen 
in some unrecorded skirmish, the hero of a rustic neighborhood. The entire 
country between the American outposts on the skirts of the Highlands and 
the British works on the Island of Manhattan--The Neutral Ground, as it 
was called by both parties—probably suffered more in this way than the 
same extent of country in any part of the Union. Scarsdale and Mamar- 
oneck lay within this belt. The battle-field of White Plains was close at 
hand; Dobbs Ferry, so long a point of interest to the American forces, lay 
only a few miles beyond. On the daily drive from Angevine to the nearest 
post-office at Mamaroneck, a spot was passed connected with one of the many 
local traditions of the neighborhood: in a pretty thicket, covering a piece of 
swampy land, a cave was shown in which one of the partisans of the day had 
lain concealed for some time, fed secretly by friendly hands with food 
brought stealthily at night, until escape was effected. And again, on the 
way to the little Huguenot church at New Rochelle, the road wound at the 
foot of a hill, shaded by a pretty grove, which, in spite of its quiet, smiling 
aspect at the present hour, enjoyed the gloomy honors of a haunted wood. 
A sharp skirmish had taken place there iu the years of the Revolution, and 
ever and anon, at solemn midnight hours, ghosts were dimly seen gliding to 
and fro; ay, it was even whispered that the clashing of swords had been 
faintly heard, more than once, on some stormy night. In vain might proud 
incredulity shake its head; the inmates of certain old gray cottages, with 
moss-grown shingled walls and projecting ovens, knew better; they believed 
the assertion most firmly. 


FENIMORE 


DEMORALIZATION OF THE INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the [New York] Tribne : 

Sir: Superintendent Riley, in his report on Indian schools, just pub- 
lished, says: ‘‘In every possible way it was impressed upon Indian agents 
and superintendents that no changes should be made on political grounds; 
that qualification for the work to be done and not affiliation with a political 
party must govern in the selection of school employes. The employes are 
held responsible at the Indian Office for the performance of their duties, and 
have the assurance that they will be protected in everything that is proper.” 
This sounds well, but the truth is that the agents and superintendents thus 
cautioned to make no changes on political grounds have hardly any power 
of appointment left them under this Administration. Most of the school 
employes are appointed directly from the Washington office, and are per- 
sons never known or heard of at the agencies. Many of them have had no 
knowledge of Indians or experience in teaching them. They come largely 


1From an article by Susan Fenimore Cooper in the Atlantic Monthly for February. 
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from the Southern States, especially from Tennessee and Mississippi, and 
have been named solely because of partisan service. If it is a good thing to 
impress upon agents who have practically no power in the matter that ‘no 
changes should be made on political grounds,” why would it not be a com- 
mendable thing for Messrs. Atkins and Upshaw to act on this principle in 
making appointments. 

All through the agencies it is obvious to any competent observer that the 
discipline and efficiency of the schools have been impaired and in some in- 
stances seriously injured by this Washington interference. The experienced 
superintendent of the training school near Salem, Oregon, was displaced by 
aman who acknowledged that he came there by the “ mutations of poli- 
tics.” The new superintendent on the Yakima Reservation, Washington 
Territory, is plainly incompetent, and the school is in a discouraging condi- 
tion. He worked hard in the Presidential campaign, he says, making 
speeches in German and English, and he is dissatisfied with his reward. He 
does not intend to follow teaching but expects to “ go into politics.” A half 
dozen strangers are brought together in the same school. Rivalries spring 
up, especially among the women, and the schools are going to pieces while 
they struggle for the supremacy. Efficient cooperation can alone be secured 
when the superintendent can choose his own subordinates. 

It is curious to observe the extent to which the management of the In- 
dians has come into the hands of people who have never had anything to do 
with Indians or with public affairs since the beginning of the war. Most of 
these Mississippians and Tennesseeans seem unaware of any progress in In- 
dian administration during the past twenty-five years. They keep repeating 
the ideas and phrases that were current before the war, many of them en- 
tirely inapplicable under changed conditions. The extent of the demorali- 
zation of the school force would hardly be credited, and it will continue to 
grow worse until a radical change is made in the present policy. S. 
New York, Jan. 18th, 1887. 


PULBICA TIO NS RE CE rn "ED. 


THE MARTYR OF GoLGoTHA. A Picture of Oriental Tradition. By Enrique 


Perez Escrich. From the Spanish by Adéle Josephine Godoy. In two 
volumes, Pp. 448: 364. New York: W.S. Gottsberger. 
THE GOLDEN Justice. By William Henry Bishop. Pp. 393. $1.50. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. By Richard P. Hallowell. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


RAILWAY PRACTICE; Its Principles and Suggested Reforms Reviewed. By 


By Brooks Adams. Pp. 382. 


Pp. 98. $1.00. Bos- 


E. Porter Alexander. Pp. 60. $0.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A YEAR IN EDEN. By Harriet Waters Preston. Pp. 420. $1.50. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

AGATHA AND THE SHADOW. A Novel. Pp. 321. $1.50. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. (‘‘ No Name Series.”’) Pp. 271. $1.00. Boston : 


Roberts Brothers. 


DRIFT. 

—Whatever drawbacks there may be to life in Cotulla, La Salle county, 
Texas, dulness is not one of them. Christmas week an impulsive citizen shot 
the sheriff, who had been making himself disagreeable about missing horses. 
New Year’s week the sheriff’s father-in-law shot a county commissioner in 
the main street of the town. This caused hard feelings. Business was 
suspended, and the whole population began to arm—except, indeed, two 
store-keepers (very likely from the north) who sold out for what they could 
get and took their families to San Antonio. Then Governor [reland sent a 
company of rangers to Cotulla—none too soon. At our latest advices the 
townspeople were keeping a close watch on one another’s movements and 
waiting for the fighting to begin. They went to church Sunday, but the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s correspondent mentions that every man in the 
congregation was heavily armed, while the preacher himself “had two re- 
volvers lying on the table in front of him within easy reach.”—Hartford 
Courant. 

—Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, has presented 
his large and valuable collection of historical books and manuscripts to that 
institution. It isthe fruit of many years’ labor, and is said to have cost him 
over one hundred thousand dollars. A correspondent at Ithaca says: ‘“ The 
library is especially rich in historical sources and original material, such as 
manuscripts, contemporary pamphlets, newspapers and collections of docu- 
ments. Remarkable are the collections upon French, German, English and 
American history, upon the Middle Ages, the Jesuits and the Inquisition, 
the early history of natural sciences and of political economy. Unrivaled 
in America are those upon the French Revolution, that upon the Reforma- 
tion and — the history of torture. That upon witchcraft is, perhaps, un- 
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equaled in the world. The library includes many beautiful illuminated 
medieval manuscripts, a great number of impressions from the presses of 
nearly all the early printers, and many rare modern manuscripts and anno- 
tated works. Its rich collection upon art is especially full upon architec- 
ture and upon the history of caricature. In American history a large col- 


| lection of pamphlets bearing upon the history of slavery and of the Civil 


War is the most notable feature. The periodicals on the French Revolution 
include complete sets of the rare and famous journals of Robespierre, Mir- 
abeau, Marat and Hébert. The manuscripts of the same period include au- 
tograph documents of Louis XVI., Charles X., Napoleon, Talleyrand and 
Robespierre.”’ 

—Speaking of the fisheries controversy with Canada, the Hartford Cour- 
ant says: “ There is very general consent among the public men who have 


| studied the question that a resort to retaliatory measures is imperative. 


This may be possible without seriously marring the friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries, but it is not pleasant for the American citizen to 


| reflect that this great republic is in such a defenceless condition that if the 
| situation should become war-like we might be compelled to abandon just 


claims because of our inability to enforce them. We caunot.afford to place 
chips on our own shoulders or to knock them off John Bull's, simply be- 
cause all our sea-coast cities are liable to hostile bombardment or to the pay- 
ment of enforced tribute, and they must necessarily remain so for years. If 


| the democratic house should at last consent to appropriate ‘ millions for de- 


fense,’ the work of building modern forts and ships and of supplying them 


| with modern guns could not be performed in less time than five years. The 


situation should be so clearly brought before the public that when the next 
congressional election occurs the result may be the verdict of the people on 


| this criminal and unpatriotic negligence.” 


—The lastest development of the railway car has made its appearance 
in Russia, where the employes of the great Southwestern road recently 
petitioned the management that facilities might be given them for attend- 
ing to their religious duties on board the trains. There are so many saints’ 
days in that country that the brakemen and engine drivers have hitherto 
found it difficult to be pious and attend to their work at the same time. 


| Now, however, this has been rendered possible on the railway aforesaid by 





the attachment to every train on holy occasions of a saloon carriage fitted up 
with an altar and wax candles, like a church of the orthodox rite. Here 
the conductor and the stroker can unite in prayer under the superintend- 
ence ot the traveling priest, and the accidents which will naturally attend 
upon indulgence in so much religious devotion will simply have the very 
desirable effect of discouraging the profane from riding in the cars on the 
Lord’s day.— National Car and Locomotive Builder. 

—The Dominion Parliament has been dissolved, and the new elections 
will take place on the 22d of February, the reassembling being fixed for the 
7th of April. The contest will be very earnest. A despatch from Ottawa on 
the 19th, says that Sir John Macdonald has secured the support of the Catho- 
lice Church dignitaries, (Archbishops Duhamel and Fabre, and Bishops 
Cleary, Lynch, Walsh, Gravel and Langevin), and that this is regarded as 
assuring the fresh success of the Conservatives. 

—The Administration is abandoning its pretensions of reform, and is 
showing its hand clearly in partisan removals and appointments. The an- 
nouncement is frankly made that all the Republican internal revenue agents 
are to go and their places are to be filled by Democrats. They are to be de- 
capitated in batches of three, and the victims for next month are already 
selected. The three whose resignations were lately called for were expressly 
told that there was no reflection intended upon their efficiency or integrity, 
but that their places were wanted by Democrats. If this sort of thing is to 
be done it is well to have an end made of the sickening and hypocritical 
business of trumping up charges as pretexts for removal.— Boston Journal. 

—Mr. Jonas G. Clark, a rich citizen of Massachusetts, has given a million 
of dollars to found anew university at Worcester, to be called “ Ciark Uni- 
versity.” It is to be undenominational. 

—The “boom ” in Tennessee may be inferred from the fact that the 
records of the Secretary of State show that twelve railroad charters have 
been granted within five weeks. Charters have also been granted to four 
large street railway corporations, two mineral paint companies, four marble 
companies, one oil company, eleven large manufacturing corporations and 
six land companies. There is a long string of applicants for new charters. 

—The Washington Republican gives a page of the opinions of Representa- 
tives regarding revenue reduction. The Western men appear to be in favor 
of a reduction of the duty on sugar, the northern tier of Southern States 
are for taking the tax from tobacco and some of them favor the abolition of 
the internal revenue, while the ultra Southern men want reductions in the 
Tariff with the idea that they would give cheaper clothing and farm imple- 
ments. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building. 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. é ‘ 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. ; 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, | 





John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


ate charge. t 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 


trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. ’ 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EpWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST. 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THomas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joux C, BULLITT. 
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BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. - 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
125 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- | 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 


general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 
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ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10Octs. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - - - - + = + $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN,  - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


RAILROADS. 


‘BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 24TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 


CHICAGO 
And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
Chicago Limited, . ....... 7.00 A. M. 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited, . . 11.00 A. M. 


Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 
next day. No extra fare on these trains. 

Chicago Express, . ...... - 5.00 P.M. 

Cincinnati and St. Louis Express, . . 5.00 P. M. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and full informa- 
tion furnished at 

Ticket Office, 833 Chestnut Street. 


B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Manager 


C. K. Lorp, 0. R. MACKENZIE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass. Agt. 
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